


Dear Zhuke: Long time no see... 
Since President Eisenhower and Soviet Defense Minister Georgi Zhukov (shown 
(shown above in Berlin, 1946) exchanged friendly letters last month, peacemon- 
gers in many lands have been clamoring for talks to iron out big-power differ- 
ences, Meanwhile Ike’s and Zhuke’s “boys” celebrated V-E. Day together in 
Moscow, Nine U.S. vets raised $5,583 for fares on the radio quiz program “Strike 
It Rich” after listeners phoned in cash offers. 





REPORT TO READERS 


Needed (to save 9) 


& - ©@ © f 
— @ Stitch in time 
L 
peor the first time in more than two years—a long time in our em- 
battled but exciting history—we who produce the GUARDIAN 
have to confront you on Page One with a call for help—quickly! 
Not last-ditch help (to reassure everyone right at the start) but 
a wholesale round of booster money now, while the need is 
modest although most immediate. 
The 6% years since we started 
publication have been rough ones 
for all progressive enterprises— 
rough on us all equally. During 
them, the GUARDIAN has faced 
two major crises when the noise 
of creditors offstage sounded for 
a while like our death-rattle. The 
last time was right in the middle 
of the fight to save ‘the Rosen- 
bergs, which all of us are proud 
that the GUARDIAN initiated. 
The present crisis hits us at a 
different sort of time—a_ time 
equally as important, but in an air of impending progress rather 
than tragedy. A time when Americans in general are beginning to pick 
themselves up and ask: “What happened to our country?”—and to 
decide to do something about it. A time of new, great expectation, 
with the old American songs of peace and liberty swelling up in 
the background—but a time when, more than ever, a progressive 


rallying-point and a free-flowing stream of truth are needed in 
this land. 


OW, when we can sense the new, fresh currents in the air, here’s 
what we of the GUARDIAN face: 


From the start, we have been blessed with a devoted and indul- 
gent printer. Many the week, during the Rosenberg fight, during 
our costly battles in the Belfrage Case and in other critical hours, 
we have been able to postpone payment for printing an edition in 
order to meet other immediate costs. Now our debt to the printer 
who has been our staunchest friend and supporter has slowly piled 
up_to a point where we must liquidate it to avoid serious conse- 
quences for him—and for ourselves. 

That’s just part of the story. Our other production costs are 
going up and up; it’s a bigger fight than ever to hold circulation and 
win new readers, with all progressive organizations fighting their 
own battles just to stay alive; and lawyers working ceaselessly to 
prevent our editor’s deportation must be paid. 

Now—with the onrushing problems of summer, which have 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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WAR & PEACE 


Tides of peace 


shove Washington 
toward -. talks 


By Tabitha Petran 


7 years after V-E Day, Western 

commentators see a “panorama of 
change,” the beginning of a “new phase 
in the East-West struggle’—even a 
“new era” in international affairs. W. 
Germany’s admission into NATO 
marked the new chapter for some. 
Business Week (5/7) called this “the 
diplomatic drama of the decade... .a 
stunning .. . success for the West.’ 
James Reston (N.Y. Times, 5/2) found 
significant the “new trend toward in- 
dependence” among Washington’s allies 
which is “bound to force a new ap- 
proach to world politics in this coun- 
try.” Joseph C. Harsch (Christian 
Science Monitor, 5/5) sensed an “at- 
mosphere of readiness to talk” when 
“almost anything can happen.” 

However described, the new phase in 
world affairs mirrors two basic reali- 
ties: 1) the shift in the balance of 
power between capitalist and socialist 
worlds in favor of the latter is becom- 
ing more pronounced; and 2) the rela- 
tionship of forces within the former 
is changing rather sharply. 


FORCED TO TALK: The shift in the 
world power balance can be read in 
Western governments’ response to what 
they call the present “co-ordinated 
Communist peace offensive in Europe 
and Asia.” Secy. Dulles may still prefer 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
The secretary in charge of publications 


to sacrifice peace to “the blessings of 
liberty”. since he believes (as he told 
the Jesuit alumni, 4/12) that “peace 
under some circumstances could lead 
to the degradation of the human race 
... a form of mental decay.” But in 


(Continued on Page 7) 


CRC hearings rattled as another 
witness decides to tell the truth 


By Elmer Bendiner 


A= two stormy days of hearings 
Washington’s Subversive Activities 
Control Board abruptly suspended its 
N.Y. probe into the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. Announcing an indefinite delay 
in the proceedings to determine CRC’s 
qualifications for the subversive list, 
the Board said it would go back where 
it came from. But on Monday, May 9, 
the Board reversed itself, reopened in 
New York. 

Storm-center in the Foley Sq. hear- 
ing was David Brown, ex-CRC head 
in California, ex-head of the Rosen- 
berg Committee there, ex-organizer for 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union and ex-FBI informer (GUAR- 
DIAN, 5/9). He testified he had re- 
peatedly falsified lists of names he 
turned in to the FBI. SACB presiding 
officer David J. Coddaire asked: “And 
now you are admitting you lied to the 
FBI?” Brown answered: “That‘s what 
I was paid to do by the FBI.” 

Brown told the Board that while‘ 
betraying the Rosenberg Defense Com- 
mittee he believed the Rosenbergs in- 
nocent and said so to the FBI. (Pri- 


vately he told CRC officers he was 
able to fool people because he was 
“imbued with progressive ardor.’’) 


ROUGH STUFF: Tempers on the gov- 
ernment side were plainly ragged. 
While Mrs. Rosalie McGee, widowed by 
the frame-up of Willie McGee, was 
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As seen from China 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 
Anthropologists tells us there are 
primitive tribes which do not know 





the cause of babies. They know 
babies appear from time to time, 
they know of other previous events, 
but that there might be some con- 
nection never occurs to them. 


Something of the kind is taking 

lace in America today. Every day 

listen to the U.S. news broad- 
cast from Tokyo, telling of the 
Calamities now going on back 
home. Fierce gales, hurricanes, tor- 
Nadoes, more than a million acres 
of Colorado wheat land flying 
through the air, whole counties in 
Kansas, Montana, N. & S. Dakota, 
Oklahoma, etc., blowing around in 
the atmosphere. Red rain, black 
dust-clouds that obscure the sun, 
sub-zero temperatures, ice-jams and 
seven inches of snow (in spring). 
Town after town washed away by 
floods, thousands of people sitting 
atop their homes that are drifting 
down the river, millions of dollars’ 
worth of damage. Sickness and 
death, and the Red Cross clamor- 
ing for money. 

The very same newscasts tell of 
the atomic explosions in the Nevada 
Gesert. Week after week it goes 
on, Above the ground, on the 
ground, under the ground—bigger 
and bigger and bigger explosions. 

I am an American. From this 
distance I cannot tell for sure 
whether my unfortunate country- 
men have completely lost their wits 
or whether they are completely 
cowed by the atomaniacs. Talk 
about destroying the government 
of the U.S. by force and violence! 
The Atomic High Command ig bent 
on destroying not only the govern- 
ment but also the people and the 
country itself. 

The people in China are by no 
means perfect, but at least have 
brains enough to know the facts 
of life and are building for life, 
not death. Dorothy Fischer Cheng 


Love from Vienna 
VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
By accident I have read a cop 
of your excellent publication. 
have translated some articles for 
my friends here, and they were 
all very much impressed by the 
rich and we may say courageous 
activity of the progressive forces in 
your country. Unfortunately we 
know very little here of what is 
really happening in the U.8. 
Herbert Steiner 


Free speech and baloney 
ROME, ITALY 

This is May 1 and I just re- 
turned from an imposing demon- 
stration of the Communist Party in 
Piazza San Giovanni which im- 
pressed me with the freedom of 
speech and assembly prevailing in 
this city—true to the traditions of 
old democracy that we were known 
for years ago. But here also the 
ruling classes are playing the big 
_oge game. Days before May 
, big proclamations were plastered 
all over the city by the Demo- 
Christian Party, which is in power, 
all others being torn out; then big 
proclamations also from the Vati- 
can proclaiming such slogans as 
“Christ is with the working class.” 

On May Day they paid for thou- 
sands of buses and trains even from 
as far as Germany and Austria to 
bring Catholics to hear the Pope 
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...» It also is recalled that in 
recent years large numbers of 
bear, moose, deer, wolves and 
other wild game have fled from 
the Soviet Union to Finland, as 
if to escape some menace. 
—Christian Science Monitor dis- 

patch from Helsinki, May 4. 


One-year free sub to sender 
of each item published under 
this heading. Winner: D. Dil- 
lingham, Baltimore, Md. 











in a counter-demonstration in St. 
Peter’s Square. The Square was 
packed, but after the Pope’s speech 
only about 50% were clappng and 
crying “Viva il Papa.” 
Nevertheless what impressed me 
is that most of the Italian people 
have religion imbedded in them 
from childhood, just like the Eng- 
lish with their Queen. I am con- 
vinced that if not for the Pope 
and the Church, Italy would not 
escape the fate of communism—of 
course not forgetting the U.S. 
handouts. Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce once coined the word 
“globaloney,” but now she is slic- 
ing it good and thick for the 
Christian Democrats of this coun- 
try. I am sure the money for 
these buses and feeding the crowds 
did not come from the Christian 
Democrats’ coffers. But as a rail- 
road worker said to me: “These 
handouts can’t last forever and 
ever, and then what?’ Even the 
Pope would be powerless to stop 
the aspirations of a nation where 
a worker is paid less than 61 a 
day, with high cost of living pre- 
vailing all over. Traveler 


Rare wine 

TORONTO, CANADA 

I wish Dr. Dubois’ series could 
have gone on indefinitely, The his- 
torical. information contained in 
them is priceless, and so is the 
writer himself. His voice on the 
two GUARDIAN birthday records is 
like the rarest of wines. I wish 
him good health. M. Berke 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Many thanks for continuing to 
send your paper although my sub 
had run out. I have gained a 
vast store of knowledge from your 
many fine articles: particularly en- 
joyed Dr. DuBois’ series on Africa. 

Mrs. D, M. Chelnick 


Down Texas way 





, TEXAS 
Please take my name and Mrs. 
’s off your mailing list. I 
am not only undergoing a nervous 
strain from threats of violence in 
my own home, but the mail cam 
rier has now begun to threaten 
and intimidate us. 

All this has made me more de- 
termined than ever to help those 
who are struggling for the rights 
of the underdog—the enslaved peo- 
ples of the “free world.” Rest as- 
sured my $2 pledge will go on. 

I feel the time will come when 
I can receive the GUARDIAN regu- 
larly. It is growing better and 
more interesting as time goes on— 
but I have a friend in town who 
takes it and I will read hers two 
or three times a month. The GUAR- 
DIAN is the only beam of light 
coming through, and we know in 
due time it will pierce the dark 
clouds of lies now hysterically 
growing worse through press and 
Tadio—but these things are straws 
in the wind to those of us who 
have the light. (Name withheld) 


What’s the angle? 
LITTLETON, MASS. 
I constantly wonder what the 
ers Of this nation have in mind. 
they intend to follow Hitler’s 


footsteps? If so, are they so blind 
as not to see that his methods are 
not workable? Do they not know 
that fascism is the next-to-last step 
to capitalism’s end? History proves 
it beyond doubt. 

Now that the balance of power 
has decisively shifted to socialism, 
to chart the course of fascism would 
be sheer ignorance, day-dreaming 
and insanity. Co-existence is the 
only road clear, as common sense 
dictates. James Pacy dr. 


Long live Bandoeng! 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The world is in a state of great 
Change. We are at the dawn of a 
new era._ Large masses of people 
fre on the march mapping new 
ways of life of their own choosing. 

World-wide is the ten-years-old 
unfolding of this phenomenon. All 
men and women of good will should 
welcome and help it to reach its 
historical goal. Those who at- 
tempt to wreck it live in a swamp 
of faulty and foul opinions and 
fantasies of omnipotence. 

Long live the spirit which anf- 
mated the deliberations and deci- 
sions at Bandoeng! A. Garcia Diaz 


Action on vaccine 
REVERE, MASS. 

Read your excellent article (April 
25) on the polio vaccine. A group 
of us are to petition the local city 
council to, in turn, “demand” of 
the Natl. Polio Foundn. that they 
reverse their stand on distribution 
of the “surplus” vaccine. In or- 
der to be on sure footing, may we 
have the documentation of Basil 
O’Connor’s statement that the “sur- 
plus” is to be channeled commer- 
cially? B. S. Weinstein 

It was made at his press confer- 
ence April 14, reported in next day’s 
N.Y. Papers. Ed. 





Carrefour, Paris 
“On May Day you can do any- 
thing you like except parade.” 


Out of nothing... 
GRIDLEY, CALIF. 

Anent the H-bomb evacuation 
farce that is “enjoying rehearsals” 
not only in New York but all over 
the country: out of nothing, noth- 
ing comes. Not “just for fun” are 
all these warnings, scare re- 
hearsals and defense-shelter stuff 
being promoted by officialdom. Un- 
doubtedly they have something 
back of them other than the de- 
sire of the U.S. monopoly inter- 
ests (now in control of govern- 
mental policies) to give people the 
jitters. This is a cold and cal- 
culated build-up in conformity 
with some monstrously wicked in- 
tention that cannot be avowed. 

In the dealings between nation 
and nation, you do not fear sud- 
den, terrible reprisal unless your 
lawless provocations have in some 
manner or degree been instrumental 
in bringing such reprisals upon you 
—any more than, in the dealings 
between man and man, you expect 
to be assaulted “out of a clear 
sky.” (Name withheld) 


Ethel Linn hearing 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The Immigration Dept. has set 
May 24 for the continuation of 
Ethel Linn’s deportation hearing, 
at 458 S. Spring St., Room 238. 

Ethel Linn was arrested in 1953 
for deportation under the Walter- 
McCarran Act. At a hearing in 
Sept., 1955, the Immigration Dept. 
presented a witness, Adele Kronick 
Silva of Oakland, who claimed she 
was told by others that persons 
meeting at our home were members 
of a secret subversive group; when 
in fact the meeting in 1950 was 
in protest to the renazification of 
Germany. Upon this alone the Im- 
migration Dept. is attempting to 
deport my wife. There was to have 
been a postponement of two months 
for the continuation but they de- 
layed the hearing over 21 months. 

The Walter-McCarran Act has 
been read and investigated and 
me ge against by many of our 
eading citizens, but few have had 
the opportunity to see this vicious 
law in action except those ensnarl- 
ed in its web. To the many who 
were excluded from the room at 
the last hearing, this is your oppor- 
tunity to see how this law can 
affect you and your loved ones. 
We suggest that you write to John 
J. Bartos, Immigration and Natur- 


alization Service, 458 8. Spring 8t., 
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“Nothing could be worse than the fear that one had 
given up too soon and had left one effort unexpended. which 
might have helped the world.”—JANE ADDAMS. 
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(Continued. from Page 1) 


always hung us on the ropes in the hot season—it 
adds up to a situation for the GUARDIAN which can be- 


come critical at any moment. 


HAT has stood between us and crisis in the last two 

years is a band of men and women in a thousand 
communities of our readership who faithfully send us 
monthly sustaining dollars, or who never fail to enclose 
a new sub or something extra with a renewal. These are 
the readers who have understood, as all have not, that 
publications on our side must be reader-backed to offset 
the difference between a necessary low subscription price 
and high cost of production. A GUARDIAN, no beneficiary 
of big-money advertisers, must earn its subsidies from our 


rank and file. 


Yet for every rank-and-filer now sharing in this great 
sustaining effort, there are ten from whom we almost 
never hear—and primarily it is to YOU that we address 


this appeal. 


It’s simple but true: if every reader who has not given 
the GUARDIAN any kind of a boost this year would mail 
back a contribution right now, the serious problems fac- 
ing us today and through the summer would disappear by 


Monday morning. 


” THE PAST we have sent out two last-ditch appeals. 
This is not quite that, but it is made necessary by an 
acccumulation of immediate problems which, if unresolved, 
can and do topple an outfit like the GUARDIAN into that 


last, deep ditch. 


Nobody knows better than YOU how hard it is to 
budge YOU; and even if you yourself are not hard to 
budge, you know how many unbudgeables there must be 
in a peck of even the best human beings. That’s why we 
ask YOU to respond NOW. If you do, everybody will. 


So please let us hear from YOU NOW, while the spirit 


moves you. 


—The GUARDIAN Staff. 





L. A. 13, and request that ample 
room be afforded this time so you 
may be accommodated, Your con- 
tinued protest. of the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act and support of Ethel 
Linn can be manifested by your 
appearance at this’ deportation 
hearing. Morris Linn 


Pensioners & undertakers 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 

Pension Age Laws should be 
equalized. A bill passed by the 
House without discussion or op- 
position will allow a Congressman 
to be retired with pension after 10 
years’ service or at 55 years of dge. 
City, State and Federal employes 
can retire after 20 to 30 consecutive 
years’ service. All these retired em- 
ployes can secure employment with 
no limit to their earnings, and 
can build up several more pensions 
as well as being eligible for social 
security at 65. 

The less fortunate person who is 
covered only by social security has 
to be 65 before he can collect. He 
can only earn a certain amount 
and has no opportunity to build 
up several more pensions—yet it 


is he who pays a large portion of 
City, State, Federal pension funds. 

Why not put all workers on 
equal footing, let them retire at a 
younger age and give them the 
same opportunities to build up 
pensions? Why must a person who 
is covered only by social security 
wait until such a late age to re- 
tire? Why make him wait until 
he is nearly ready for the under- 
taker? Charles F. Miller 


Human economics 
CLINTON, ILL. 

Fear is economic. Hate is econ- 
omic. Crime is economic: War is 
economic. Poverty is economic. 
Suffering is economic. Ignorance 
is economic. 

Peace is humanity. Equality is 
humanity. Prosperity is humanity. 
Live-and-letelive is humanity, Alle 
out production is humanity. Un- 
hindered distribution is humanity. 
Unlimited wealth of goods and 
services is humanity. 

All peoples and persons are ex- 
actly alike before God and must be 
so regarded in'‘all ways. That is 
Humanity. R, E. Roll 
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WILL THE WEST LEARN? 





Bandoeng’s challenge unheeded 
in African-Asian trouble spots 


By Kumar Goshal 


T= long-range challenge of Ban- 

doeng to governments steeped in 
white master-race philosophy began to 
be felt throughout the West as the 
conference’s unanimous resolutions 
were studied. The conference, said the 
Christian Science Monitor (4/25), had 

“ .. given fresh form and new im- 

petus to forces the West must com- 

prehend if it is to assess correctly... 

the wisdom of its own policy-makers.” 

How slowly the West would compre- 
hend Bandoeng’s momentous political, 
economic and social effects in Afro- 
Asian countries was already clear in 
the Indo-China shambles. The confer- 
ence unanimously condemned major- 
power interference in other countries’ 
internal affairs: even pro-Washington 
Carlos Romulo of the Philippines de- 
clared that Asians and Africans would 
no longer recognize “unilateral deci- 
sions by countries outside Asia and 
Africa affecting our interests” (AP, 
4/29). But maneuverings in strife-torn 
S. Vietnam showed that its people 
would have little or nothing to say in 
whatever decisions were made on its 
government. Some Washington officials 
wished to retain playboy ruler Bao Dat 
“because of Vietnam’s political imma- 
turity” (AP, 5/4); others felt “Gen. Col- 
lins might have overstated the U.S. 
view that Bao Dai [had] some hypo- 
thetical value in giving a thread of 
legitimacy to the Vietnamese govern- 




















Humanite, Paris 


ment” (N.Y. Times, 5/7); still others 
were “seeking a policy on Indo-China 
that the French can accept” (NYT, 5/4). 


AREAS TO WATCH: Short-range 
effects from Bandoeng’s declaration of 
Afro-Asian independence were to be 
expected in: 

@ SOUTH AFRICA, where as African 
Natl. Congress leader Moses Kotane 
told the conference, “our people are 
wounded in the soul.” Kotane, who at- 
tended as an observer together with S. 
Africa’s Indian Congress leader Cacha- 
lia, feared “anti-white riots the like of 
which has never been seen”; he ap- 
pealed for support to “the ordinary peo- 
ple of Asia, Europe, America and other 
parts of Africa.” Kotane’s and Cacha- 
lia’s experience in Bandoeng will surely 
influence the June 25 Congress of the 
People in Johannesburg, called to frame 
a “Freedom Charter embodying the 
demands of our oppressed millions.” 

@ FRENCH N. AFRICA, where on all 
sides are “evidences of the fear which 
is now weighing on [its] main city 
{Casablanca, Morocco] and all the rest 
of France’s rich and strategic holdings 
here” (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 5/2). In 
Tunisia France has been forced to seek 
@ compromise with the nationalists, but 
Morocco seethes with political terrorism 
and violent repression and it is esti- 


mated “every second man is armed.” 

@ MALAYA, whose Overseas Natl. 
Youth Movement asked the Bandoeng 
conference to recommend a UN com- 
mission to look into political, economic 
and social conditions as_ Britain’s 
shooting war against “communist ban- 
dits” continued. The Movement urged 
that the conference ask Britain to es- 
tablish a provisional free Malaya gov- 
ernment, with independence guaran- 
teed within two years, after the July 
elections. 


e THE MIDDLE. EAST, where anti- 
imperialist unrest continued to smolder 
ominously despite violent repression, 
especially in Iran. There, noted CSM 
(5/4), the jailed ex-Premier Mossadegh 


“.. , still represents a whole school 
of Iranian thought, nurtured and 
growing in the belief that any for- 

~ eign investments, interference and 
organizational work in Iran enslaves 
the country. The over-all Iranian re- 
action [to oil settlements with the 
West] was violent, and the repercus- 
sions even worse. Strict press censor- 
ship failed to show this trend to the 
outside world. But few in Iran doubt- 
ed the gravity of the situation.” 


ASIAN-AFRICAN NEW DEAL: On the. 


economic level Bandoeng not only put 
the West on notice of the revolution 
Asia and Africa are determined to carry 
through, but advanced it more than 
any other event since China took con- 
trol of its own destiny. The different 
roles—all of them significant—that 
China, India and Japan would play in 
the development of under-developed 
countries were spelled out. 

Asia and Africa are rich in both hu- 
man and natural resources; yet Asia 
with 50% of the world’s population, and 
Africa with 8%, get only 11% and 3% 
of world income respectively; while N. 
America with 10% of the population 
gets nearly 45% of the world income. 
Washington’s Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration bulletin (4/29) figures the 
U.S.’s gross national product at $357 
billion annually, W.-Europe’s at just 
over $200 billion; the socialist coun- 
tries’ at about $220 billion; the Far 
Eastern countries’ (excluding China 
but including industrialized Japan) at 
about $82 billion, It underscores the 
point by saying that about 30% of the 
world’s population produces only 8% of 
its goods and services. Peoples of the 
under-developed countries made it 
clear at Bandoeng that they will no 
longer tolerate this economic anomally. 


JAPAN & INDIA: Japan hopes to be 
the supplier of heavy goods to Asian 
and African countries. Its representa- 
tives at Bandoeng were in constant 
consultation with other delegations, 
especially with the Chinese. They car- 
ried away from the conference trade 
agreements with Egypt and Indonesia: 
offered technicians and materials to 
aid the Burmese rice industry and to 
develop inland transport in India and 
other S.E. Asian states; and planned 


. to give technical training to more than 


the 100 Asians and Africans now study- 
ing in Japan. Shortly after. the confer- 
ence a group of Japanese businessmen 
signed a $168 million trade agreement 
with China, stipulating also the estab- 
lishment of trade missions in both 
countries with diplomatic status. 


Western liberals have tirelessly pre- 
sented China and India as demonstrat- 
ing the “totalitarian” and “democratic” 
ways, respectively, of building a modern 
economy. They have urged the Africans 
and other Asians to follow India’s path, 
and pleaded with Washington to give 
India more aid. But Bandoeng suggest- 
ed that China, not India, would be the 
dominant influence on the pattern of 
Asian-African economic development. 
Starting later and with greater handi- 
caps, China has already so far outdist- 
anced India that, according to British 
economist T. Balogh, “in the best of 


circumstances, India can hardly hope 
to equal” China’s rate of development. 


“INDIA’S WAY OR CHINA’S?” In two 
articles in The Nation (3/12, 19) Balogh, 
now a guest professor at Delhi Univer- 
sity, pointed out that India has lagged 
behind in all things in which China 
has made giant strides. India has not 
achieved a greater equality “either so- 
cially or economically since liberation”; 
land reform, the drive against “un- 





Carrefour, Paris 

“It’s impossible to understand these 

people. Sometimes they put garlands 

on each other, sometimes they cover 
each other with flowers.” 


touchability” and illiteracy, road con- 
struction by under-employed peasants 
and unemployed city workers “have not 
been pushed with vigor”; and 

“| ..as much as half of total profits 

still go to foreign owners, and foreign 

enterprise is still expanding at a 

much greater rate than the Indian.” 

Noting that India’s five-year plan, 
unlike China’s, has not achieved “even 
its modest goals,” Balogh observed: 

“India has yet to achieve a rate of 
investment .,. of more than 7% of 
the national product, disregarding 
agricultural maintenance work. 

China already seems to have sur- 

passed 8% and should approach 12% 

this year. China’s aim apparently is 

20% toward the end of the decade. 

... As the critical level of investment, 

i.e. the level at which output per 

man can be expected to increase, is 

hardly less than 10%, the vital im- 

portance of the difference can easily 

be appreciated.” 

Pressured by the Indian public, which 
has become familiar with happenings in 
China through reports of official and 
unofficial Indian visitors, the Nehru 
government has admitted that India 
can learn much from China. Balogh, 
worried as to whether Asia would follow 
“India’s way or China’s,” suggested 
drastic domestic reforms and “at least 
$500-700 million of foreign aid... an- 
nually for at least ten years to enable 


India to overcome the massive advan- 
tages of China.” But he noted Wash- 
ington’s inability to pledge long-term 
aid, in contrast to Russia’s “planned 
long-term help” to China. 


U.S. “DRIBLETS”: Peking’s increas- 
ing attraction will show itself as the 
nations represented at Bandoeng take 
advantage of Premier Chou En-lai’s 
invitation to send officials and trade 
and cultural missions to China. Some 
delegations have already accepted such 
invitations. Asians and Africans will 
become even more familiar with hap- 
penings in China as the Asian-African 
Journalists Assn.—formed at the close 
of the conference to promote greater 
coverage of Afro-Asian news and re- 
duced cable rates—begins to function. 

Washington has recommended a 
“new” $31 billion foreign ‘aid fund, of 
which about $112 billion is for the Far 
East, to be administered by the late 
Sen. Robert Taft’s law partner John 
B. Hollister, “spokesman of the group 
within the Republican Party that is 
most strenuously opposed to substantial 
foreign aid” (New Republic, 5/9). Even 
if Congress approves it as it stands— 
which is doubtful—actual economic aid 
would be nominal, as the following 
division shows: 

Direct forces support: $285,700,000. 

Defense support: $827,800,000. 

Economic development in countries 
not militarily allied to U.S.: $71,- 

000,008. 

Technical co-operation: $66,500,000. 
President’s Asian Economic Dev. 

Fund: $200,000,000. 

This aid is in sharp contrast to the 
minimum $3 billion annual non-mili- 
tary aid to the Far East recommended 
by UN’s Economic Commission for Asia 
& the Far East. Even the $200 million 
President’s Fund 

“.. is to be given in driblets over a 

number of years. .. . Of course, we 

are also giving Asia $2,717,500,000 for 
military assistance. The tiger is pro- 
verbially generous only with his 

claws” Nation, 5/17). 


THE SOWER: Plainly Washington can 
no longer prevent China’s prestige and 
influence from spreading among the 
world’s under-developed peoples. For, as 
Le Monde’s Robert Guillain reported 
(4/24) from Bandoeng: 


“ ,.A great event has taken place 
here which has not appeared in the- 
newspapers: one can say that in fact, 
if not in law, the Chinese People’s 
Republic has been truly recognized 
by 28 countries of Asia and Africa. 
The Americans will have a hard time 
persuading us that their positions 
remain intact ... [Chou En-lai] re- 
assured, he won over, he sowed seeds.” 





UN SLAPS DOWN WITCH-HUNTERS 





Tribunal upholds appeal 


ASHINGTON’S hunt for “subver- 

sives” in the UN was once again 
slapped down by the special UN ad- 
ministrative tribunal in Geneva. On 
April 26 the tribunal upheld the appeal 
against dismissal by UNESCO director 
Luther Evans of three American em- 
ployes in Paris—David Leff, Peter Du- 
berg and Mrs. Annette Wilcox—and 
ordered Evans either to reinstate them 
or pay them damages totaling $43,800 
for loss of their jobs. These three had 
refused to testify before a U.S. roving 
loyalty board last year. 

Leff has been hounded by Washing- 
ton since 1951. In 1953, he and several 
others who would not sign a loyalty 
questionnaire sent from the U.S. were 
sustained by UNESCO’s exec. board. 
Leff was again sustained by the board 
when he failed to honor a New York 
grand jury subpena on the ground that, 
his passport having been confiscated 
by the U.S. Paris embassy, he had no 
guarantee of return to his post and 
family. Last September the UN admin- 
istrative tribunal ruled against a bench 
warrant for Leff’s arrest issued by Fed- 
eral Judge Henry Goddard, on the 
ground that UNESCO lacked authority 
to order an American employed in Paris 
to testify before a U.S. grand jury. 

The London Times last year (3/19/54) 
found the staff members’ refusal to tes- 


against S. firings 





LUTHER EVANS 
Reinstate or pay up 


tify “courageous and right” and the 
Leff case “a test case of first import- 
ance for the status of international 
civil servants.” (For details, see GUAR- 
DIAN, 7/26/54; 9/27/54.) 
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OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 





Western groups lead in 
stormy fight for more aid 


By Ione Kramer 


(Fourth in a series. Other articles on 
Mar. 28, Apr. 4 and May 9 discussed in- 
adequacies of Old Age Assistance and 
Social Security, and the need for a uni- 
fied national approach.) 


T= West, particularly California, has 
a colorful history of protest move- 
ments to end the poverty of the aged. 
That state saw the birth of the Town- 
send moventent; in 1934-36 EPIC’s (End 
Poverty in California) program of 
“production for use” and _ pensions 
elected 37 state legislators and nearly 
put in Upton Sinclair as governor on 
the Democratic ticket. In 1939 Willis 
and Laurence Allen’s “Ham ’N Eggs” 
movement advocating “$30 Every 
Thursday” on retirement narrowly lost 
with 1,143,670 referendum votes. 
Current stormy petrel of pensions is 
George McLain, whose Calif. Institute 
of Social Welfare (1031'S. Grand Av., 
Los Angeles 15), in a state of 4 million 
1954 ballots, consistently rolls up 119-2 
million for its $100-a-month pension. 


THE MAN: A one-time “Ham ’N Eggs” 
and L.A. Unemployed Voters Assn. 
organizer and political aide to former 





Frontier, Los Angeles 
“McLain is a force more than he is 
a person.” 


Gov. Olson, McLain’s dapper appear- 
ance has made him a target for charges 
that he is running a racket to get rich 
off the poverty-stricken aged. But in 
the L.A. monthly Frontier (4/51) Cali- 
fornia expert Carey McWilliams said it 
was time the community realized that 
McLain is a “natural phenomenon” of 
the pension situation, 
“|. , neither a sport nor a ham, [but] 
a hard-headed political organizer 
{who] just happens to look like the 
first and sound like the second.” 
Describing McLain as “more the lob- 
byist for an interest group than the 
leader of a mass movement,” McWil- 
liams said CISW’s advent “marks the 
substitution of a pension lobby for a 
pension movement, ... There is little 
grassroots democracy in the Institute 
.. . but lobbyists are always hired to do 
a job.” McLain, who had to organize 
his lobby first, spurred by a drive for 
power, takes pride in making his or- 
ganization strong and effective. 


THE MOVEMENT: CISW became fa- 
mous when in 1948 its near-100,000 
membership got enough signatures to 
put “Proposition 4” on the referendum 
ballot. It raised Old Age Assistance 
payments from $60 to $75, raised pay- 
ments for the blind and placed them 
under central] state rather than county 
control, ended relatives’ responsibility 
rules, lowered the age to 63, and named 
as Director of Social Welfare Mrs. 
Myrtle Williams, “widow of means” who 
is McLain’s assistant. It won by some 
37,000 votes. 

The Chamber of Commerce, predict- 
ing calamity, launched a repeal cam- 
paign which has kept pensions the 
state’s hottest issue. C of C reached an 
“understanding” with the welfare 
agency Council for the Blind whereby 


the latter would present the repeal if 
C of C furnished funds. CSIW spent 
$230,845, its opponents $965,617—plus, 
CSIW charges, $2,254,131 of public tax 
money spent for “advertising and pro- 
motion” by county supervisors. A “get 
McLain” legislative investigation under 
the late Sen. Fred Weybret spent 
$105,000 between 1951 and 1953, but did 
not prove McLain was “getting rich 
from the old folks.” 


As a rider to a school-fund bill in 
@ 1949 special election—in which C of C 
predicted the school system’s collapse 
if the aged continued on higher grants 
—‘Proposition 4,” though supported by 
labor, was repealed. But CISW has suc- 
ceeded in getting on the ballot every 
time since; and its campaigns have 
been credited with influencing Congress 
to raise federal OAA aid in 1952, and 
California authorities to raise the state 
maximum to $80. 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS: Currently 
CISW has turned its fire on county 
grand juries, who hold local investiga- 
tions and submit to the Legislature 
recommendations which blueprint C of 
C’s plan. Last year grand jury rep- 
resentatives from 25 counties, confer- 
ring on public assistance at a plush 
country club near Fairfax, made rec- 
ommendations which the San Francisco 
Chronicle said “would reduce welfare 
payments to an irreducible minimum.” 
CISW members presented 200,000 peti- 
tion signatures urging legislators to 
disregard these. They will hold their 
annual convention in Fresno May 20-21. 

The Pomona College study “Our 
Needy Aged” attributes McLain’s suc- 
cess to “the combination of a service 
organization ... with a political move- 
ment.” Along with legal aid in helping 
pensioners fight their cases, CISW 
sponsors daily programs on 37 radio 
stations and “Saturday afternoon jam- 
borees” at a downtown L.A. theater; 
it aims to set up all-day recreation 
clubhouses—all paid for out of $10-a- 
year dues, ($5 for associates) which 
supporters have criticized as too steep 
for impoverished OAA-ers. 


NATIONAL RALLYING-POINT: CISW’s 
current program for immediate and po- 
litically realizable state gains include: 
$100 a month top OAA payment (a re- 
cent state survey found OAA recipients’ 
needs were $101.02, but the maximum 
is $80); end to relatives’ responsibility 
(both houses of Alabama’s legislature 
have just repealed theirs); raise real 
property allowance from $3,500 to 


THEY’RE ALL “PENSION LOBBYISTS” 





A meeting of the Calif. Institute of Social Welfare 


$4,000; more lenient eligibility rules for 
long-resident non-citizens. 


Nationally, its “12 Point Program”— 
being introduced into Congress by Rep. 
Roosevelt (D-Cal.) and Sen. Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.), amending the Social Secur- 
ity Act—may become a pensioners’ ral- 
lying point for immediate gains. It 
includes: permitting the Federal gov- 
ernment to share aid up to $100, instead 
of the present $55 for both OAA and 
dependent children; allowing aged and 
handicapped to earn up to $50 a month 
without a cut in aid; no lien laws (re- 
peal of this has just passed both Ari- 
zona houses) or “shame lists’; Federal 
payment of aid where an otherwise 
eligible person does not meet state resi- 
dence requirements. ; 

A provision which may get attention 
this term is reduction to 60 of the 
eligibility age for widows under Social 
Security. Congressional sensitivity to 
problems of older workers is revealed 
by 33 bills introduced into the House 
lowering ages for women or all pen- 
sioners. Oldsters are writing chairman 
Rep. Jere Cooper (R-Tenn.) and mem- 
bers of the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee which will hold hearings on 
pensions. 


PENSION UNIONS: While CISW takes 
no stand on matters other than wel- 
fare, two of its neighbors to the north, 
the pension unions of Idaho and Wash- 
ington stress the relation of adequate 
welfare to national planning geared to 
peace, civil liberties and rights. They 
back organized labor’s program for 
schools, farm support, power, etc., and 
help elect candidates—mostly Demo- 
cratic—who can help get them. 
Founded in 1937, the Washington 


Pension Union (2d & Pike Bldg., Seattle 
1) is proud of its grassroots democracy 
and its successful fight to gain free 
state medical care for aid recipients. 
This year they continued their fight 
for a $75 floor to payments, and against 
the lien law and a proposed budget 
which would cut 15% from old age 
funds. The Idaho Pension union (Thos. 
B. Wood, pres., 905 Young Av., Coeur 
D’Alene) succeeded in getting a lien 
law repeal plank in the Democratic 
platform. This year’s legislative aims 
were a burial fund; minimums raised 
to $75 for one and $125 for two per- 
sons; and the right, already gained 
in one county, of recipients of medical 
and dental care to choose their own 
doctor. 


ARE THEY “SUBVERSIVE?” Both 
groups represent pensioners in hear- 
ings and advise on the almost unbeliev- 
able budget intricacies under a system 
dedicated to penny-pinching. For their 
pains, both are now fighting registra- 
tion with U.S. Atty. Gen. Brownell’s 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 
WPU’s president, former minister and 
college president Dr. Charles H. Fisher, 
has denied he is a Communist, and the 
IPU News editorialized: 


“Is it subversion .. . to peacefully 
assemble and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievance and 
initiate legal action as established in 
our Constitution? ...This attack 
raises grave doubts as to the validity 
of Brownell’s complete listing... . 
The witch-hunt ... is a camouflage 
behind which the real enemies of the 
Constitution and democratic govern- 
ment hope to silence all opposition 
so that an anti-social, pro-war pro- 
gram can be forced upon the people.” 





HE'LL FIGHT TO CLEAR NAME 





Lt. Gilbert, Negro scapegoat in Korea, is 
reunited with his family in California 


Ar five years in Army stockades, 
for months under sentence of 
death, a happy ending seemed to have 
finally come last month for former 
Lieut. Leon A. Gilbert. For disobeying 
orders in Korea, he was sentenced to 
hang in 1950. In November of that year 
President Truman, responding to na- 
tionwide pressure, commuted the sen- 
tence to 20 years. Last December Gilbert 
was dishonorably discharged and pa- 
roled in California, His wife, who had 
fought through the years for his free- 
dom, remained with their children in 
his home town of York, Pa., without 
the funds to join him. York citizens 
formed a committee to raise funds for 
the fare, and on Good Friday the family 
was reunited at a Los Angeles airport. 


Fair, blue-eyed Gilbert, a Negro who 
always so designated himself although 
his machinist-blacksmith father was 
for years listed and regarded as “white,” 
joined the army in August, 1940, after 
a period of waiting table and sfmilar 


jobs in York. Uncommonly brilliant, 
he was sent to officers’ candidate 
school; he led a platoon as 2d Lieut. 
in the African, European and Middle 
East campaigns. He married after his 
discharge, re-enlisted in 1947, was sent 
to Japan as a sergeant and there com- 
missioned ist Lieut. 


“THEY WERE WHITE”: In Korea he 
was popular with enlisted men and 
fellow-officers. Defenders came forward 
willingly when, on trial for disobeying 
orders to return his unit to a forward 
position, he explained it would have 
meant certain death. Negro ex-infan- 
try-man Morgan McClain said in a 
newspaper interview after Gilbert’s 
sentence was commuted: 

“He was a brilliant leader ...a 
brave fighter, and he had a real feel- 
ing for soldiers under his command.” 
McClain was asked whether he would 

have acted differently if he had been 
in command when the order to go back 
was given. He said: “In command of 


what?” There were only seven men left 
—"sick, hungry and exhausted,” who 
had been fighting “87 straight days 
without reinforcements.” They had 
started out with 70 men, “and we didn’t 
have one chance in a million.” He 
added that “a majority of officers” 
from time to time disobeyed orders “but 
they were white and none of them got 
the death penalty but only four or five 
years when they were tried.” 


The Chicago Globe described Gilbert 
as “the symbol of a race considered ‘not 
quite human’ at home but expected to 
display superhuman exploits to defend 
the system that keeps him in a less- 
than-human category.” The “MacAr- 
thur forces,” facing “a major onslaught 
from the North Koreans,” needed a 
“scapegoat” for their “prestige.” “That 
scapegoat turned ‘out to be the Negroes 
of the 24th Infantry.” 


In a January, 1951, letter answering 
one from the San Francisco Civil Rights 
Congress, Gilbert sent his “soul-felt 
gratitude” for its interest in him and 
his family. He wrote: 


“I am a member of this horde who 
make up this country we love, and I 
ieel confident that these people will 
demand that justice be done and that 
I be exonerated, my family rejoined 
with me'and my name cleared.” 
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WEST COAST 


especially California, workers. 


By Victor Perlo 


ORLD WAR II and its aftermath 
| have changed California into a 
major industrial state: it had 271,000 
factory production workers in 1939, 
709,000 in 1952. Moreover, the center of 
gravity has moved from primary pro- 
cessing of local materials to advanced 
fabrication of metals and heavy in- 
dustrial products. In 1939, 45% of all 
Pacific Coast manufacturing workers 
were in the food, tobacco and lumber- 
product industries, less than 25% in 
metal, machinery and transport equip- 
ment. By 1952 the latter industries em- 





ployed considerably more workers than 
the former; and with stone, clay and 
glass products, more than half of all 
workers in California. 

The basis of this change was the 
development of the military aircraft, 
ships, and allied industries—instru- 


ments, electronics, aluminum, machin-. 


ery, steel. Thus California is uncom- 
fortably geared to war economy. 
Aircraft is far and away the state’s 
leading industry. It is also important, 
together with the atomic bomb indus- 
try, in nearby Washington. 


NO SOLUTION: The great develop- 
ment of war industry brought a rapid 
rise in California’s population: under 
7 million in 1940, over 121% million in 
1954, and continuing to rise by half 
a million yearly. But California has 
its full share of unemployment to 
which continued high armament spend- 
ing—especially for aircraft and A- 
bombs—is no solution even in the 
pettiest economic sense. 

By March, 1955, every major labor 
market area on the West Coast was a 


labor surplus area, and three, San 
Diego, Portland and Tacoma, were 
acute centers of “substantial” labor 
surplus. 


EMBARGOES & RESTRICTIONS: The 
Pacific Coast’s peacetime growth has 
been intimately connected with trans- 
Pacific trade. But the anti-Chinese, 
anti-Soviet, pro-colonial war economy 
has destroyed the main basis of that 
trade. In pre-war years Pacific ports 
handled 30% of our national export 
tonnage; in 1948, 15%, and in 1952— 
even with the stimulus of the Korean 
War—only 16%. 

During 1954, U.S. non-munitions ex- 
ports to Asia, alone of the continents, 
showed a declining trend. Three- 
fourths of U.S. exports to the Far East 
go to three countries with but one- 
tenth of the population of that area: 
Japan, the Philippines, and Australia. 

China, Soviet Asia, N. Korea and 
Outer Mongolia, with over half the Far 
East’s population, are wholly embar- 
goed. Trade with such populous coun- 
tries as India, Indonesia, and Burma, 





British see $140,000,000 


China trade as "likely 


Sydney A. Lane, leader of a British 
trade delegation to China, told the 
press on his return to London April 
24 that the delegation did “quite an 
amount of business” but that “once 
restrictions are removed a possible 
£50 million trade per annum is like- 
ly.” He said he found the Chinese 
people “very kind, courteous and 








peaceful. I think they are happy.” 





What East-West trade could do for jobs 


In the framework of a caution that current U. S. policies do not make imme-« 
diate prospects bright for expanded East-West trade, the GUARDIAN (4/25) 
published economist Perlo’s perspectives of what job opportunities it could open 
up in New York state. This article considers what it could do for West Coast, and 


while not embargoed, is low because 
these countries are “neutralist,” do not 
put out the unrestricted welcome sign 
to exploiting U.S. corporations, and 
will not have “aid” on terms requiring 
unwelcome military and financial com- 
mitments. 


“THE SENSIBLE COURSE”: The cam- 
paign to open up China trade has the 
advantage, on the West Coast, of being 
spearheaded by the Intl. Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union, whose 
historic victories have set the tone for 


_ the Coast’s advanced labor movement. 


While California is the home of Know- 
land and other anti-Chinese sabre-rat- 
tlers, it also has some businessmen with 
a more sensible perspective. Before 
Korea, Chambers of Commerce and 
shipping magnates stood out in calling 
for trade with China, They kept quiet 
while reaping profits out of Korean 
War business, but with the war’s end 
began to speak up again, as in the 
Pacifiic Shipper’s editorial on 8/10/53: 

“The sensible . . . course to take 

... is to lift our embargo on non- 

strategic goods and trade with Pei- 

ping in all things except military 
weapons and accessories.” 

The response of “a very large pro- 
portion of the West Coast shipping 
public, if not an actual majority,” was 
favorable (9/7/53). 


PERSPECTIVES: Just what ‘could this 
mean for California and its neighbor- 
ing coastal states? (Figures in thou- 
sands of employes in 1952.) 


Transportation equipment: 


273,000 employed 


Today 90% of the activity in the West 
Coast’s huge aircraft industry is in 
military types. Sufficient relaxation of 
the embargo to permit export of civilian 
aircraft to China is not on the horizon. 
But for the longer run, it does not go 
un-noted that China and Siberia are 





developing inaustry with seven-league 
boots in the age of aircraft, without 
a gigantic prior network of railroads. 

By the same token, the hope of C. B. 
Thomas, pres. of Chrysler Export Corp., 
that China would be “a big new mar- 
ket” for America’s dwindling auto ex- 
port business is especially well-founded. 
During the next five or ten years, be- 
fore China develops its own mass-pro- 
duction of trucks, tens of thousands of 
U.S. vehicles—to speak conservatively 
—could be welcomed. Pacific Coast 
ports would be the shipping points. 
And development of a stable large- 
scale Asian export market could pro- 
vide the decisive push needed to build 
up factories for full production of autos 
in California, instead of predominantly 
assembly operations as at present. 

West Coast shipyards would also be 
the logical recipients of orders for 
Soviet and Chinese ocean-going vessels 
of many varieties, from modern coastal 
vessels for use by China to icebreakers 
and whaling vessels for Soviet Pacific 
and Arctic shipping. 


Machinery and instruments: 
128,000 employes 
As with the heavy equipment manu- 
factured in the East, the specialized 


equipment made in California could 
find a ready market in China and the 











Soviet Far East. Types of equipment 
made in California which the socialist 
countries are buying, or have expressed 
an interest in, include food industry 
equipment, oil-well and mining equip- 
ment, power transmission equipment, 
motors and generators, electrical con- 
trol apparatus. 


Oil & metals, mining, smelting 


& refining: 90,000 employes 

Another big market potential exists 
for the expanded West Coast steel and 
aluminum industry, for the non-ferrous 
metals refined at Tacoma, for Califor- 
nia oil. Socialist countries are getting 
sizeable quantities of steel and alum- 
inum from W. European countries. 
Before and during World War II the 
U.S.5S.R., itself an oil exporter, pur- 
chased U.S. oil for its Far Eastern 
needs. With the rapid development of 
Chinese industry, California petroleum 
products, as well as those of Southeast 
Asia, could find a market hundreds of 
times as large as when “oil for the 
lamps of China” was a significant ele- 
ment in Far Eastern trade. 


Lumber & products: 240,000 


including forest workers 
In 1931, before Japan invaded China, 
Portland and the Columbia River sent 
China 163 million board feet of lumber, 
which equaled 314% of the state’s pro- 
duction. Combined exports in that year 
from Washington and Oregon—314 mil- 
lion board feet—exceeded 60% of these 
states’ total lumber exports to all coun- 
tries in 1953. Since unemployment has 
been particularly severe in the North- 
western lumber industry, the revival 

of this trade can be most valuable. 


Agriculture: 628,000; Food 


manufacturing: 186,000 
California is tied with Texas for first 





AUTOMATIC 


Fred Wright in UB News Service 


in value of farm products. The Pacific 
Coast states account for more than 
half the value of fruit produced in the 
U.S.; California ranks third in cotton 
production; first in poultry output. A 
big canning. packaging, ginning and 
processing industry handles the pro- 
ducts. West Coast fruit production is 
notorious for the annual, ntassive, or- 
ganized destruction of surpluses—ac- 
complished by such devices as the 
green-picking of peaches. 


Recent years’ experience shows that 
the U.S.S.R. is in the market for 
foodstuffs on a surprisingly large scale. 
Obviously California citrus fruit, as well 
as Israeli, can be marketed there. The 
huge surpluses of prunes and raisins, 
which the government has gone to great 
pains to dump on unwilling W. Euro- 
peans, might find ready buyers in the 
socialist Far East. 


West Coast flour mills once special- 
ized in supplying China, Now, according 
to the ILWU, many have closed down 
U.S. plants, opened in Canada instead 
to get around U.S. export restrictions. 
As for cotton, Lamar Fleming—head 
of Anderson, Clayton, world’s biggest 
cotton dealers—said: “Eastern Europe 
and China offer the greatest potential 
for a substantial rise in per-capita end- 
use of cotton” (7/27/53). During the 
Truman administration, when this firm 
was very influential, it was able to get 
an exception from the embargo policy 
to sell cotton to Czechoslovakia. 


Shipping, longshore, associ- 
ated services: 100,000 


Workers in the maritime industries 
suffer from chronic irregular work and 
unemployment, Opening of trade with 
the socialist countries could restore the 
West Coast’s pre-war proportion of 
U.S. export trade, and hence at least 


double maritime employment. , 








Georgetown paper urges recognition of China 
ay occ tga between the U.S. and People’s China “even though all pre- 


liminary conditions . 


. . may not have been fully met in advance” was urged 


by World Council of Churches leaders meeting May 6 in Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Representatives of most U.S. Protestant and Orthodox denominations heard a 
5-point program presented by Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commission 
of the Churches on Intl. Affairs. It asked early talks; withdrawal from Quemoy 
and Matsu; a UN peace observation commission unit in the Formosa area; UN 
membership universality; an impartial study of Formosa and world peace. 


The Courier, publication of Washington, D.C.’s Georgetown Univ. School 
of Foreign Service, has editorially urged U.S. recognition of Communist China. 
The Foreign Service School at the Roman Catholic college is generally considered 
to be to the U.S. Foreign Service what West Point is-to the Army. The editorial, 
“Peace or Power,” which the paper says represents only its editors’ opinion, and 
not that of the student body or administration, called U.S. refusal to recognize 
Peking “a misconception of the reality and a stumbling-block on the path toward 


a real international peace. 


.. . Recoguition would gain the U.S. prestige in the 


rest of Asia, for by such a move, egilt.ough we would admit our diplomatic de- 
feat in losing China, we would proclaim that we are prepared to negotiate for 
the maintenance of a peaceful status uo. ... Even if [Formosa] were neutral- 
ized, the removal of the reactionary government of Chiang Kai-shek would be 
no loss to our national security. .. . China is an actuality—that its government 
is Communist should not allow us the privilege of crying over spilt milk.” 
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FARM-LABOR. COALITION SHAKES WASHINGTON 





House passes farm bill 
but Senate action unlikely 


7; House of Representatives last 
week voted (206-201) to give the 
farmer back the support he desperately 
needs: 90% of parity prices on five 
“basic” crops. But the complicated foot- 
work on the House floor made the 
maneuver look like 90% politics. 

When Congress convened it faced a 
crisis in the economy’s most sensitive 
sector: agriculture. This was the way 
things looked at the point where de- 
pressions begin, the farm: 

Operating costs were at.a record high 
while the farmer’s net income in 1954 
had dropped 28% below 1947, 10% be- 
low 1953; forecasters predicted “further 
declines” for this year and next. Farm 
prices had dropped 22% from Feb., 1951 
to Feb., 1955. On Jan. 1, 1954, the total 
value of farm assets was $1014 billion 
less than it was two years earlier. U.S. 
News (3/25) said the farmer’s 

“| plight recalls the 1920’s when 

agriculture slumped long before the 

big depression. ... Farm wages are 
down. The farmer is buying less 
machinery. ... But family needs are 
more expensive. And taxes are rising. 

Farmers have gone deeper into debt. 

.. . Interest payments on mortgages 

are increasing. ... AS consumers, 

they are not able to buy as freely as 
last year; they share the lowest in- 

come since World War II.” 


“A DRIFT BACK”: Last year the Ad- 
ministration, with Democratic Party 
support, passed Agriculture Secy. Ben- 
son’s bill for a “flexible” price-support 
system, which in effect drastically re- 
duces government supports to the far- 
mer. (Under the parity system, prices 
are supposed to give the farmer an 
even break, with the government 
making up the difference between the 
market price and a certain percentage 
of the parity price.) Sliding scales, re- 
lying more on the “supply-and-de- 
mand” formula, offer big farm owners 
a chance to squeeze out little ones. 

Early this year the House Agriculture 
Committee reported favorably on HR 
12, a bill to restore supports on cotton, 
rice, peanuts, wheat and corn to 90% 
of parity. In recommending the bill, 
the committee said: 

“Lower supports mean a drift back 
toward the uneconomic balance that 
pauperized agriculture in America in 
the years ahead of the Great Depres- 
sion and which in other nations has 
institutionalized a peasant class on 
the land.” 





AGRICULTURE SECY 


AFL pres, George Meany said: “We 
know what hurts the farmer hurts us.” 
Presidents Potofsky of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, Beirne of the 
Communications Workers, and other 
top CIO and AFL leaders threw their 
weight into the fight for the farm bill, 
going beyond the usual lip-service to 
active lohbying. 


Though all labor spokesmen pointed 


West) would have to vote against the 
bill; their defection Would kill it, leay- 
ing Benson’s sliding scales in effect. 

Democratic leaders stalled off a de- 
cision, regrouped their forces and on 
Thursday reversed the vote on the 
peanut amendment; passage of.the bill 
followed. 


CHANCES ARE SLIM: From the start 
Senate leaders of both parties made it 


- BENSON TOURS THE DUST BOWL 


He looked at it, but the wind still blows the land away in Colorado 


NEW FACTORS: For all the crusading 
talk, HR 12 was in fact a watered-down 
measure which would leave 75% of the 
crops unprotected and allow the big- 
business farmer to benefit far more 
than the little farmer who needs the 
protection. Still, it looked like a return 
to sanity and Administration forces 
sought to rally last year’s coalition 
against it. 

There were significant new factors, 
however: farm state Congressmen were 
fresh from an election campaign in 
which they promised rigid farm sup- 
ports. An election year was coming up 
and farmers would be watching the 
voting records. Most important was a 
brand new farmer-labor coalition 
which, said AP, “could materially 
change the legislative complexion of 
the House at this session.” 


QUID FOR QUO: At Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearings on the bill, CIO pres. 
Walter Reuther asserted farmer-labor 
solidarity, demanded 100% parity, told 
the committee: “Anything less than 
that will deprive the farmer of a fair 
opportunity to realize his just place in 
society.” 


to the closeness of farmers’ and work- 
ers’ interests, and Reuther insisted la- 
bor demanded ‘no “quid pro quo,” farm 
lobbyists indicated they would solidly 
back labor’s demand for a $1.25 mini- 
mum wage. Said Rep. Harold D. Cooley 
(D-N.C.), leading the fight for the bill: 
“For the first time in the 20 years 
I have been in Congress we have 
clear-cut labor support.” 
PEANUT GAMBIT: The N.Y. Times 
(4/11) reported the threat of “a farmer- 
labor coalition ... is giving the Admin- 
istration something to ponder.” (The 
Times editorially opposed the bill. Paul 
Smith, asst. commissioner of N.Y.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture & Markets, in a 
letter to the Times reminded the paper 
that it, and all newspapers, had been 
receiving a government subsidy since 
1879 and therefore their stand against 
farm subsidies came with little grace.) 
As the debate neared its climax GOP 
Congressmen played a gambit with 
peanuts. They won tentative approval 
(186-150) for an amendment exempt- 
ing peanuts from the list of price-sup- 
ported crops. If the amendment stayed, 
the peanut states (in the South and 


clear they would not bring the bill up 
for discussion this term, even if it 
should pass the House. The GOP went 
further and pledged a Presidential veto 
if by some chance it should come up 
and be passed. 


House Democrats were in an enviable 
position. The score was: for the bill, 
185 Democrats, 21 Republicans; against, 
29 Democrats, 172 Republicans. The 
fight would look good on the record, 
though the bill had little chance of 
passage into law. But the Chrisfian 
Science Monitor (3/12) took a skeptical 
view of Democratic motives: 

“Is this one of those rare occasions 

. . . when politicians might prefer 

not to get what they appear to be 

fighting for?” 

Whatever the politicians’ motives, 
and whatever the chances for over- 
whelming bi-partisan resistance to the 
measure in the Senate, the significant 
forward step in the debate was the new- 
found farmer-labor unity. Washington 
was plainly shaken by it. Leaders on 
the farm and in the unions had, if not 
a taste of victory, at least an appetiz- 
ing smell of it. 





Brown-Natvig 


(Continued from Page 1) 


testifying on the CRC’s help, Justice 
Dept. lawyer Posey Kime tried to make 
hay out of a word she misused. CRC 
exec. secy. William Patterson protested. 
Referring to Patterson, Kime said: “We 
obfect to having this creature here.” 


Patterson came close to Kime’s face, 
said: “Now I’m not a creature to you 
or to anyone in this room. Just you 
bridle that tongue of yours.” Coddaire, 
shaken, called out: “Mr. Patterson, I’m 
warning you.” (Kime almost broke up 
the hearing earlier when he asked 
Brown if he he knew Joe Hill. Brown 
didn’t.) 

In adjourning the hearing Coddaire 
blamed a lack of order (referring to a 
dispute with CRC’s attractive young 
attorney Rhoda Laks). To some it 
“seemed more likely that government 
agencies were rattled by the prospect 
of another FBI informer publicly con- 
fessing he lied. 


MRS, NATVIG ON TRIAL: In Wash- 
ington another government witness 
was paying the penalty—not for lying 
—but for admitting she lied. Few pa- 
pers outside of the capital covered the 
perjury trial of Marie Natvig, who 
said that “only an idiot” would have 
believed her testimony on the govern- 
ment’s side. 

Mrs. Natvig, a bespectacled, gray- 


haired grandmother, aged 51, testi- 
fied at length in a Federal Communi- 
cations Comm. hearing on the polit- 
ical fitness of Edward Lamb to operate 
a radio station in Erie, Pa. She said 
later she was “induced” and “coerced” 
by government attorneys to testify 
against Lamb. (Another witness, Lowell 
Watson, has also recanted, claiming 
he testified falsely as the “result of 
constant and consistent coaching, con- 
ditioning and misleading conversation” 
by FCC officials.) 


The government has indicted Mrs. 





A letter to write 


Last week Dave Brown joined Harvey 
Matusow, Marie Natvig, Lowell Watson, 
Paul Crouch, Manning Johnson, Thad 
Mason and others in the long list of in- 
formers who have confessed to lying or 
whose testimony used in Justice Dept. 
witch-hunting convictions has been chal- 
lenged by responsible people. 

The Very Rev. James A. Pike, Dean of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of N. Y., 
said in a sermon on Mar. 28 at the Cath- 
edral of St. John the Divine: “A Con- 
gressional investigation of the paid in- 
former system would be useful right 
now.” Among the many groups protest- 
ing the use of informers have been Con- 
gress Weekly, organ of the American 
Jewish Congress, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Letters calling on the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Liberties 
to launch an investigation should be ad- 
dressed to its chairman, Sen. Thomas C. 








| Hennings Jr. (D-Mo.) 





Natvig on seven counts of perjury— 
none involving her testimony against 
Lamb, all dealing with her recantation, 
in which she claims her testimony was 
in part written for her by government 
attorneys. The trial opened May 3, 
with the prosecution presenting two 
FBI agents and an FCC investigator 
who claimed Mrs. Natvig told them 
before Lamb’s hearing opened that she 
had been a Communist and knew 
Lamb was one. The defense had not 
yet opened its case as the GUARDIAN 
went to press. A conviction could call 
for five years in prison and a $2,000 
fine on each count. 


WANTED FOR “BIG TIME”: The gov- 
ernment’s program was plainly reeling 
as informers were exposed not only as 
liars but as such ludicrous ones, Col- 
umnist Miles McMillin of the Madison, 
Wis., Capital Times (3/14) wrote: 


“The last time I saw Marie Natvig 
she told me she was scheduled to 
receive the Pulitzer prize for an édi- 
torial she had written for some paper 
in Florida. I didn’t ask her any ques- 
tions about it because I had discov- 
ered from previous experience that 
if she were questioned about such 
statements she took on a far-away 
look and her replies got mysteriously 
vague or fantastically specific. ... 


“Anyway Mrs. Natvig finally said 
something that appears to have made 
Atty. Gen. Brownell indignant. Ap- 
parently it wasn’t her lying, but her 


admission that she was lying. Some 
are saying that the reasonable con- 
clusion to draw is that Mrs. Natvig 
has been indicted for telling the 
truth, but this is argued by those who 
have little admiration for Brownell. , . 

“I have never met Matusow, so I 
can’t testify as to the persuasiveness 
of his artistry. But I would like to 
make the acquaintance of the gov- 
ernment talent scout who discovered 
Mrs. Natvig and signed her up for 
the big time. I’ve been looking for a 
customer for an old deed I have to 
the Brooklyn Bridge.” 


HARVEY’S NEW ROUTINES: The man 
who started the -trend in repentant 
traitors, Harvey Matusow, was mean- 
while appearing, with few press no- 
tices, before a special grand jury in 
New -York. According to N. Y. Post 
columnist Murray Kempton, Matusow 
has been telling the jurors how he 
makes a living, performing comedy 
routines he has written like the one 
about the “Comrade Hilton Hotel in 
Moscow,” delighting them with French 
poodles he makes out of Pipe cleaners 
and talking about his forthcoming 
novel The Ego’s Nest. 

Undaunted by the exposures, the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. announced it is preparing a 
medal for an as yet unreconstructed 
informer of the N.Y.C. Police Dept., 
Mrs. Mildred Blauvelt who has sub- 
mitted 450 names of New~ Yorkers she 
Says are Communists. 
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War & peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 
both Europe and Asia he is being forced 


to the conference table by the socialist © 


world’s political strength, the strong 
appeal throughout the capitalist world 
of its program for settlement. 

The Administration, for instance, 
has been told by its anti-communist 
satellites in Asia that “their continued 
support of the West depends on Wash- 
ington’s willingness to negotiate out- 
standing questions’; in maneuvering 
for W. German and Japanese support, 
Washington “is finding that it cannot 
ignore the sentiments in those key 
countries for a relaxation of tensions” 
(Reston, 5/4). It has therefore agreed 
to direct talks with China—which it 
rejected last winter—though clearly 
hoping to stall as long as possible. 


BACKFIRE: Washington is also pre- 
paring for talks with the U.S.S.R. on 
Germ4ny in mid-summer. The aim of 
Western governments in such talks is 
“to demonstrate to the world what they 
believe is Moscow’s basic refusal to 
agree to Germany’s reunification in 
freedom” (NYT, 5/3). The attempted 
demonstration may backfire. Moscow 
will certainly not agree to a German 
settlement on present Western terms— 
a united and rearmed Germany allied 
to the West. But it already has agreed 
_ to the Eden plan for all-German elec- 
tions, presented at last year’s Berlin 
conference as the Western plan. 
Western fear of possible Soviet pro- 
posals for a unified and neutral Ger- 
many is the subject of daily dispatches 
in the U.S. press. Walter Lippmann 
(5/5) pointed out that the West has 
yet to work out a policy to meet the 
“radically changed” Gérman problem. 


THE “OPEN SECRET”: Western fear 
is stimulated by the radical change in 
Austrian opinion on neutrality, high- 
lighted by the progress toward an Aus- 
trian treaty. London’s New Statesman 
eaid (5/7): 
“| Three years ago, Dr. Figl, 
former Chancellor and now Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was eo mege | of 
Austria as ‘a fortress, a wedge driven 
into the Eastern front’; and it is 
only 18 months since Vice-Chancellor 
Scharf, the leader of the Socialists, 
declared that ‘a so-called policy of 
neutrality—a courtship with Russia— 
will not bring us’ nearer to. liberty. 
That is why we refuse all invitations 
to such escapades.’ Yet today the 
Austrian Government has committed 
itself, with overwhelming public 
backing, to a neutrality :.. as ab- 
solute as that of Switzerland.” 
According to NYT (5/3) it is “an open 
secret” that U.S. military authorities 
are strongly opposed to the Austrian 
treaty because Austrian sovereignty will 
“cut NATO’s land communications be- 
tween W. Germany and Italy... [and 
also] deprive the U.S. Army of a rea- 
son for staying in Leghorn, Italy... .” 
Western diplomats similarly have made 
no secret of their fear that agreement 
on Austrian neutrality threatens to 
wreck their plans for Germany. Yet the 
West is forced to conclude the treaty. 


THE STRUGGLE IN NATO: The sec- 
ond basic reality—the changing rela- 
tion of forces within the capitalist 
world—is pointed up by this month’s 
NATO meeting in Paris—the first at- 
tended by W. Germany as a member. 
The U.S. aim at the meeting was de- 
scribed (NYT, 5/5) as to “broaden” and 
“tighten” the Western alliance by 
developing “common Western attitudes” 


The Darling family—Act 2 





Mannequins set up by the atomic Rover Boys for their latest “test” at “Doom 

Town, Nev.,” ended up like this. The remains, says photo-agency caption, “rep- 

resent a typical American family in a typical American home 4,750 feet from 
an atomic explosion.” The bill just for stuff set up to be atomized: $1,000,000. 


toward Far and Middle East as well as 
European problems. This was pictured 
(NYT, 5/7) as an effort “to introduce 
something that might be called a dem- 
ocratic element into the diplomacy of 
the alliance.” But smaller powers were 
reported “alarmed” at what they con- 
sidered an attempt to force them to 
support U.S. policy in the Far East, 
where “common Western attitudes” are 
distinctly lacking— as witness the U.S.- 
French squabble in S. Vietnam. 


Washington’s effort to tighten its 
grip on NATO is one move in a growing 


fight among the leading Western powers . 


for supremacy in .this bloc—reflecting 
the rising economic strength of these 
allies, particularly W. Germany. In the 
fight for markets the U.S. is losing 
ground to its allies, Despite the increase 
(almost 5%) in U.S. commercial ex- 
ports in 1954, they were 4% below the 
1952 figure. During these same two 
years other capitalist countries in- 
creased their exports by an average of 
6% (W. Germany 31%). 


THE STRONGEST RIVAL: Washing- 
ton hailed W. Germany’s membership 
in NATO as adding “vitality and power 
to the U.S.’s military defenses and dip- 
lomatic offensives against Russian com- 
munism” (N.Y. Herald Tribune, 5/6). 


SE CL RR: ODA OE II 5 RET TS ETL IE LOL AE I CRITE LES ELLE A SNES TE 





U.S. vs. UMT z= 
“UMT will not train men well for anything; at best it is a method of giving 
young men a taste of military life and a way of recording names and addresses 
for a hurried mobilization, But this the nation already has in the selective 


service program... 


“Universal Militar Training ... will ‘train’ young men by whisking them 
off to eames whether es need the ee or not. Even.in the securest peace— 
if it omes—the caissons will be rolling. 

, “To add a useless, costly and dangerous appendage to the present system 
would be an unwise act on the part of Congress. One evil, however necessary, 
is bad enough; to compound it with an unnecessary evil is simply senseless. 


—Wall St. Journal (12/7/54). 


“Only a fraction of the cost of UMT could build a $200,000 hospital in every 


county in the U.S.” 


—Ben Seaver, 


American Friends Service Committee 


Education staff, at AFSC’s annual meeting, Feb. 25 


But W. Germany’s ‘economic and mili- 
tary potential make it Washington’s 
Strongest rival in the Western alliance. 
Once that potential is realized, the W. 
German government will pursue what 
it conceives to be its own interests— 
and these will not necessarily, or even 
probably, coincide with Washington’s. 
The W. German government needs 
the Paris agreement so it can create 
its own military forces and so pursue 
its independent course. The London 
Economist (10/23/54) warned: “The 
feeling that an army exists to lend 
weight to a policy is a deep-seated one 
among the Germans.” Even before the 
agreements were ratified, during the 
Bundestag debate a spokesman for 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Party, 
Herr Kiesinger, boasted: 
“The policy of strength? Well, we 
pursue it.” 
SEEDS OF WAR: W. Germany’s mem- 
bership in NATO changes the character 
of that alliance, since heretofore no 
member had territorial claims on other 
countries. W. Germany’s territorial 
claims carry the seeds of dangerous 
provocations and the threat of new 
war. The “continued partition of Ger- 
many,” conceded NYT (5/8), “is a 
situation from which a new world war 
could arise.” Washington’s policy has 
been based squarely on the partition of 
Germany. W. Germany is being pre- 
pared, more or less openly, for a new 
“crusade to the East.” But as NYT’s M. 
S. Handler reported from Bonn (5/8): 
“., . The Germans of today know 
that their relations with the Soviet 
cannot be settled with arms.... They 
no longer believe they can master the 
Soviet Union by force of arms.... 
Were the W. Germans ever convinced 
that German rearmament meant an- 
other contest on the battlefield with 
the Russians, they would resist the 
draft in the streets of their cities, 
towns and villages.” 


If W. Germany is. unwilling to settle 


with the Soviet with arms, as Wash- 


ington ha8 long planned, it will have 
to settle through negotiations; for its 
main problems—reunification, frontiers, 
markets—can be solved not by the West 
but only by the East. The W. Germans 
“may surprise us all one of these days,” 
wrote Harsch (CSM, 5/5), “by sending 
Chancellor Adenauer to Moscow for 
direct Soviet-German talks.” W. Ger- 
man strategy may well be to give pri- 
ority to its territorial demands in the 
West—against France, for example, as 
in 1939. Such a strategy could also lead 
to a new world war. 


THE PUSH TO DISASTER: That 
Washington’s German policy spells dis- 
aster for the West, whatever it may 





England Unter Dulles 


Following the NATO ceremony, the W. 
German flag will go up outside Supreme 
Allied headquarters near Paris, and a 
British military band has been found to 
play “Deutschland Uber Alles” to mark 
Germany's re-entry upon the military 
stage in Europe. 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune, May 9. 











mean for the rest of mankind, is be- 
coming ever more clear, Yet Washing- 
ton and London remain determined to 
push ahead with it. The New Republic 
(5/9) reported that the NATO powers 
will resist the expected Soviet offer on 
Germany “even if this means exposing 
the Chancellor and all pro-Western 
forces in Germany to political defeat.” 

The West’s sharpening dilemma over 
Germany underscores the weakness of 
its “strong policy” as against the 
strength of the socialist policy of nego- 
tiation. Based on military might, West- 
ern policy relies in the last analysis on 
a contest of arms, that is, war. Social- 
ist policy, based on political strength, 
relies on winning the conscious support 
of peoples everywhere. The West’s poli- 
tical bankruptcy means its ever greater 
reliance on atomic-hydrogen weapons. 


THE DEADLY PERIL: Hence even 
when Washington is talking peace, 
it is speeding preparations for atomic 
war. Last week it announced it would 
train RAF crews in atomic bombing 
(A-bombs are already stockpiled at W. 
European bases) and continued its 
atomic extravaganzas in Nevada, “pro- 
ductions [which] invariably look to 
much of the world like a naked, inti- 
midatory display of brute strength” 
(N.Y. Post, 5/6). Ecstatic eye-witness 
comment on the latest public show 
(“my greatest thrill” was typical) was 
flashed far and wide—to a world which 
is beginning to understand that atomic 
war is the ultimate expression of West- 
ern “strong policy.” 

Atomic weapons are of such a nature 
that atomic war can be launched with- 
out warning by a mere handful of men 
who have assumed the right to decide 
when to “pull the trigger,” and who 
have so far resisted successfully all at- 
tempts to outlaw such weapons. Out- 
lawing the weapons, and scrapping 
Western. “strong policy,’ become the 
more imperative as capitalist rivalries 
intensify and the “strong policy” heads 
for new setbacks. 





Interlandi in Des Moines Register 

“Have you got something that won’t 

give me cow-like complacency about 

the world? I want to be concerned, 
stimulated, stirred, worried.” 
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STIRRINGS AT THE ROOTS 





Peacemongers are gefting off 
the ground all over the U.S. 


AST week it seemed that the loudest 

atomic test “boom” had set off a 
boom in peacemongering. From coast 
to coast on Mother’s Day week-end, 
petitioners were at work. San Francis- 
cans, under sponsorship of 54 prominent 
Bay area people, were circulating a 
petition calling on UN and all coun- 
tries to outlaw atomic war. It will be 
presented when UN meets there June 
20-26. Address: Petitioners to the UN, 
165 O'Farrell St., Rm. 411. 


QUEMOY-MATSU: The Women’s Intl. 
League for Peace & Freedom, urging 
support of the Morse-Lehman resolu- 
tion limiting the President’s powers to 
intervene in the Chinese islands Que- 
moy and Matsu, asked letters to Con- 
gressmen calling for hearings on the 
resolution. 


Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, 
speaking to a Reno, Nev., Democratic 
women’s club, called for evacuation of 
Quemoy and Matsu. He said it would be 

“.. the most savage irony of history 

if millions of people should die of 

atomic blasts over a few square miles 
of bleak rock in the Formosa Straits. 

... I wonder how we would feel if a 


hostile power were in possession of 
Long Island? Quemoy is only a few 
thousand yards from the mainland, 
not even twice the distance from 
Manhattan to Staten Island.” 


In New York City the American 
Labor Party began its 3-month peace 
drive by distributing on street corners 
a Mother’s Day card urging Eisenhower 
to take the initiative in calling high- 
level peace talks. 


URGE GIFTS, VISITS: An “Invitation 
to Live” issued by the American-Rus- 
sian Institute (90 McAllister St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif.) called for further 
exchange of visits between U.S. and 
Soviet citizens; American-Soviet fes- 
tivals of culture in both countries; ex- 
change of letters and gifts, especially 
letters and drawings by children. 

Last year the Institute, a non-profit 
group for cultural relations, printed a 
“Friendship Book” of messages from 
Americans to Soviet citizens. They will 
forward goodwill letters or gifts to 
U.S.S.R. citizens, and hope to have 
some to present to Soviet delegates to 
UN’s 10th anniversary celebration in 
San Francisco in June, ' 


19-GROUP CHICAGO MEETING: Sev- 
eral hundred persons meeting at Chi- 
cago’s Sherman Hotel April 30 heard 
Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R-Vt.) declare: 
“Don’t be afraid to speak for world 
disarmament.” At the meeting on “Dis- 
armament and World Development” 
sponsored by the American Assn. for 
the UN and 18 other Illinois religious 
and civic groups, he urged a top-level 
disarmament conference of ten powers. 

In what one observer called a “ring- 
ing denunciation of our foreign policy” 
Sidney Lens, director of AFL local 329, 
United Service Employes, said the “free 
world” consisted of four or five ad- 
vanced nations and about 25 others 
which “by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be called free.” Citing Franco 
Spain, Iraq, S. Korea, he said the U.S. 





has backed counter-revolutionary re- 
gimes all over the world. 

The Rev. George M. Gibson of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary urged 
that the U.S. explore unilateral dis- 
armament, because it could not always 
hide behind multilateral action. Dr. 
James Arnold of Chicago University’s 





Detroit angels set 
meeting on Formosa 


The Detroit Guardian Committee 
will hold a meeting on Formosa on 
Friday, May 20, at 8 p.m. at the Rain- 
bow Hall, 5028 | . (near Grand 
River). Far East specialist Maud 
Russell will be the speaker; admis- 
sion is 50c. 











Inst. for Nuclear Studies said that now 
for the first time it is possible to feed 
the whole world, but if it is to come 
about, disarmament is urgent. The Rev. 
Charles F, Boss Jr., exec. secy., Board 
of World Peace of the Methodist 
Church, said he had airmailed 1,400 
letters to friends urging them to wire 
Secy. Dulles to negotiate a Formosan 
settlement directly with China. 


The group plans further disarmament © 


education. A straw vote taken among 
200 remaining at the meeting’s end was 
80% in favor of multilateral agreement 
to end atomic tests. 


In Moscow, nine U.S. veterans—seven 
former Pfc’s and two former sergeants 
—celebrated the Elbe link-up of World 
War II with 50 Soviet vets, “trying,” 
said former S/Sgt. William Weisel of 
Cincinnati, “to regain the comradeship 
of the Elbe.” Profs. Richard Powell and 
J. B. Brebner of Columbia University 
delivered their school’s greetings to 
Moscow University at the latter’s bi- 
centennial celebration. 











PUBLICATIONS 





Just Received from USSR 
THE GREAT SOVIET 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Vol. 29 and 30 (In Russian) 
Deluxe printing and _ binding. 
Profusely illustrated with color 
plates and maps. This new en- 
larged edition will consist of 
50 volumes. 

Regular price—$9.50 per vol. 

OUR SUBSCRIPTION OFFER: 

$8 PER VOLUME 


. 
AGAIN IN STOCK 
(In English) 
A new edition of: 
A. 8S. MAKARENKO 
THE ROAD TO LIFE 
(An Epic of Education) 
In 3 handy size volumes, Illus- 
trated. 1178 pp.—$2.50 for set 
And its sequel— 


LEARNING TO LIVE 
656 pp.—$1.50 
These works are well recognized, 
highly popular in this country 


* 
A. G. IVANOV-SMOLENSKY 
ESSAYS on _ Patho-Physiology 
of the Higher Nervous Activity 
(According to I. P. Pavlov and 
his school) 349 pp.—$1.50 
Best seller in non-fiction litera- 
ture in English from the USSR 
. . * 
New arrivals of Soviet Record- 
ings, both long playing and 
regular 78 RPM. Wide choice of 
folk and classical music, 
Ask for our catalogs “E-55” 
and “Records” ‘ 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 

55 W. 56th St. 822 Broadway 

N.Y. 19 (Cor. 12th St.) N. ¥.3 
GR 3-2018-19 








> CHICAGOANS 








WHY PAY MORE? 
Life Insurance at Net Rates 


LOU BLUMBERG 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 17-5497 


Fire, Auto & All Other Forms 











* 
Looking for a summer rental? 
Be sure to consult GUARDIAN’s 
National Classified Section under 
“Summer Rentals.” 





“GOODBYE 
MR. WAR” 


ERNIE LIEBERMAN 


Songs and Guitar 


Ten songs of peace on one 
long playing microgroove 
unbreakable record. 


Side I 
Johhny Has Gone For A Soldier 
Riding The Dragon 
Road To Eilat 
Spring Song 
Mr, War 


Side II 
Sur Les Routes d’Ete 
Study War No More 
Strangest Dream 
Sheffield Relay 
Quilting Bee 
One-half hour of-the world’s 
most exciting music. 
The kind of record you will 
play again and again. 


$4.35 incl. postage 


Part of proceeds go to 
the GUARDIAN, 
Order from: 
T. Willner, 949 Schumacher 
Dr., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 






















LOS ANGELES 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 


Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers. 











PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service e@ Eyeglasses 
Repairs @ Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled. 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbdster 5-1107 








CALENDAR 





Boston 





PUBLIC FORUM—Florence Lus- 
comb, Mass. State Chairman of 
Progressive Party, speaks on “Free- 
dom in the USSR.” Sun., May 22, 
8 pm., Community Church, 565. 
Boylston, Sponsored by Debs Club. 








Los Angeles 


FOURTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL of 
the ARTS. May 20 and May 21 
—LOS ANGELES PREMIERE, AR- 
THUR MILLER’S “THE CRUCIBLE.” 
May 22—Dance & Folk Song Con- 
cert: Valentina Oumansky, Martha 
Schlamme. Also Children’s Art 
Festival. Call DU 2-4611 for in- 
formation. First Unitarian Church, 
2936 W. 8 St. (just e, of Vermont), 


GALA PARTY Sat., May 21 from 
9 pm., 1716 % W. 45 St. (rear). 
Refreshments, dancing. Another 
fabulous party thrown by the 
Servicemen’s Defense Committee. 
Guaranteed to be greater than the 
last. Everybody who's anybody will 
be there, Will you? 











CLASSIFIED 


Lecturer Available 





ANNA LOUISE STRONG available 
for lectures on CHINA, THE USA 
& WORLD CRISIS May 22 to June 
9 in East, address National Guar- 
dian June 10-13 Ohio, 13-19 Detroit 
area, address Samuel Garrett, 1584 
Elmhurst, Detroit 6, Mich. 





Pennsylvania 





WATER CORRECTION — RURAL 
SUPPLIES — Farmstead, Estates, 
Small Industrials, Economical water 
analysis service. Equipment. 

PAUL MORRISON 
WATER CONSULTANT & CHEMIST 
Box 54 Valencia, Pa. 


Les Angeles 


CARPENTER 
Remodeling 
Cabinets Built-Ins 
Lioyd Westlake No, 83-4250 eves. 
Hourly Rates 


San Francisco 








Additions 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 











Chicago 





PROTECT YOUR FURS 
CLEAN, STORE, RESTYLE, REPAIR 
THEM at LOW RATES. Special dis- 
count to readers of this paper. 

JARNITZKY FURS 
506 Diversey P’way. Pick up service 
Bit 8-2593 





Safeguard Your Furs. 
Store them with a Specialist. Re- 
style your old furs at low summer 
Tates now. 
RUHIG FURS, INC. 
Storage & Repairing. LO 1-8717 
1343 Foster Av. Chicago 40 





California 





WOMAN with 6-yr.-old child wants 
PERMANENT JOB anywhere in 
Calif. Fairly good education and 
intelligence; secretarial background, 
trade unions, etc.; compose letters 
& literary ability; excellent typist; 
likes and is good with children. Box 
B, 17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Books & Publications 














Toward a New Marxist-Leninist Communist Party 
Against Deep Sleep Therapy in Politics 
in the May issue of 


TURNING POINT 


published by the Communist League 


15c from P. 0. Box 24, Midtown Station, New York 18 
or at newsstand, s. w. corner 42 St. & 6th Av. 


a 





RADIO SERVICING & REPAIRING 
J. Arthur Ragsdale 
Careful and Reliable Work 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4667 


DETROIT 


Buy with confidence 


from 
SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 


15257 Houston Detroit, Mich. 
et Kelly R4, VB 80-6960 

















“THESE WERE OUR HOMES” 
Batture Dwellers testify on the 60 
homes bulldozed & burned. 8 pp., 
34 photos, $1 & 6c stamps. All pro- 
ceeds to legal defense. Victory Lib- 
rary, P.O. Box 1294, New Orleans 
10, Louisiana, 


For a long life 
WILTON, CONN. 

The GUARDIAN is the only 
healthy spot in the whole body of 
——— journalism today, and I 
consider it a privilege to associate 
myself with you and your staff 
of writers who are an honor to 
their craft. Albert D. Jacobson 

Keep the body healthy and the 
4 ca out of the ditch (see 


A big seller 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The picture shows definite signs 
of brightening and should be seized 
upon by enlightened progressive 
men.and women who essay to re- 
store the New Deal program and 
peaceful policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. May Allah prosper your 
steps in making the GUARDIAN 
a big seller among the rank and 
file. Abu Bakr 

Allah is on the Job— are you? 
Keep the GUARDIAN out of the 
ditch (see p. 1). 





MODERN 2 & 3 rm, units in beau- 
tiful Shawangunk Mts., private 
lake, facilities for children. Con- 
genial, reasonable. Halperns Farm, 
Kerhonkson, N. Y. Phone Kerhonk- 
son 3412 or SPencer 9-7164. 


BUNGALOWS & MODERN APTS, 
Low Rental, Swimming, Tennis, 
Recreation Hall, Fireplace, Records, 
all on premises. LO 6-0990 (NYC) 
THE CRANES, Kerhonkson, N. Y. 
Phone: Kerhonkson 2149 








3-RM. APT. in private cottage, all 

improvements, cabana at lake, near 

hotel, beautiful location 75 mi. 

ph C. Very reasonable. IN 2-1836 
). 


LOVELY 3 BEDROOM HOUSE & 
garden for July & Aug. Write Louis 
Rosenberg, 933 Foster Drive, Los 
Angeles 48, Calif.- 








Resorts 


WHITE MOUNTAIN AREA (New 
Hampshire). Swimming, Hiking, 
Fishing, County Dances. Good Food, 
Reasonable Rates. For details write: 
Mrs. J. Timms, Wentworth, N. H. 








THE HILLBERG FARM. New solar 
house, cozy recreation oom with 
fireplace, excellent cuisine. Reserve 
for Decoration Day and 81 


FOR SALE 


PUTNAM VALLEY, 45 mi. N.Y.C., 
2 summer cottages, 2 acres, 34 
rms, each; modern conveniences, 
fireplaces, rustic, hilly country. 
Brook bathing, fishing, tennis court. 
$4000 each cottage, 1 acre. $7500 
for 2 cottages, 2 acres. Box P, 17 
Murray St., NYC 7. 


Help Wanted 











$35-838 week. $6-7 day. Kerhonk- 
son, N.Y. Tel: Kerhonkson 8008 W. 





DELIGHTFUL FAMILY RESORT 
Private lake-swimming, boating, 
fishing. Sports, music, counsellor 
service for children. June $35, July 
#40. children $%20-$25. Decoration 
Weekend—3 full days—820. PINE 
LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. 
Call Manya Hamburger, Jefferson- 
ville 212 R. NYC BE 2-4754. 


Summer Rentals 


2144-34 ROOM BUNGALOWS, sum- 
mer rental. Private lake on prem- 
ises, sports, social hall. 68 mi. NYC. 
7 mi. west Middletown on Rt. 211. 
Twin Lakes Colony. Tel. LU 3-9895 
or OY 2-2111. (N.Y.C.) 








COUNSELLOR for children’s pro- 
gram in small family resort. Short 
hours. Mature. Woman with 1 child 
acceptable. Phone: AS 4-2473 (NY). 


PLUMBERS, 
Wanted: =117,2"5. 
CmMOVERS, 


ELECTRICIANS, CARPENTERS, 
CABINET MAKERS, MERCHANTS, 
If you render any of these kinds 
of services or own any kind of 
store in almost any city in the 
U.S., an ad in the GUARDIAN is 
certain to bring excellent results. 
GUARDIAN readers have been 
known to travel 50 miles to 
Patronize our advertisers. 
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Today’s nightmare 
PALISADES PARE, N. J. 

I feel I’m living a nightmare 
when I see what is happening to 
our precious freedoms. After the 
build-up we received in school as 
to our country being the only 
country in the world to enjoy such 
freedoms, believe me it is quite a 
letdown to find it isn’t so any more. 

Thank God (and I don’t use the 
word as loosely as some of these 
politicians who try to impress the 
public of their religious souls) we 
still have our NATIONAL GUAR- 
DIAN. The title alone is worthy of 
your paper. Keep up the magni- 
ficent work for the sake of our 
country. Sarah Mesrobian 


Join the anti-nightmare squad— 
keep the GUARDIAN out of the 
ditch (see p. 1). 


NEW YORK 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 
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When a factory runs away— 
a few find jobs but at lower pay 


wrt happens to working 

people when their factory 
“runs away?” Three-fourths of 
the workers are still unem- 
ployed six months later, and 
those who found jobs took 
them at lower pay. These are 
findings of a survey made by 
United Electrical Workers 
(Ind.) Local 475 on the effects 
of the removal of American 
Safety Razor’s 1,200-worker 
Brooklyn plant to Staunton, 
Va. It was calculated from a 
detailed questionnaire answered 
by a sampling of 396 workers. 


“I SEE NOTHING”: Of the 
26% who did find jobs, 3% took 
work at lower rates, an average 
of $1.27 an hour compared to 
their $1.50 average at ASR. 
They had to job-hunt an aver- 
age of 15144 weeks; 46% could 
find work only in non-union 
shops. Women were unemployed 
two weeks longer than men, 
got an average of 47c an hour 
less when hfred. Only 8% of 
the women got jobs, and no 
Puerto Rican woman reported 
she was employed. Fewer Negro 
men found work, and those who 
did averaged 32c an hour less 
than white men. 


“I see nothing in sight,” re- 
ported a widow of 50. “Am too 


old to obtain work, and too 
young for Social Security.” But 
many women said employers 
told them repeatedly they 
wouldn’t hire women over 35. 
Still jobless were 94% of the 
women over 35 and 73% of men 
over 40. A man of 50 with 4 de- 
pendents said he had covered 
over 100 agencies and indus- 
tries and found “over 40 years 
old you have to drop dead.” 


BACK TO THE ARMY? Asked 
how they would “get along” 
when unemployment insurance 
ran out, 64% replied: “Cut 
down on _ living necessities’; 
52% said they were using sav- 
ings; 35% would borrow money; 
31% receive support from other 
members of their family; 10% 
double up with relatives; 2% 
are on relief. A single man, age 
23, said: “I’ll have to go back 
to the Army so I don’t have to 
worry about paying board.” 

The union calculated that 
purchasing-power lost through 
unemployment of its members, 
and of the 500 former ASR 
white-collar workers not in 
their bargaining unit, cost the 
community $1.5 million pur- 
chasing-power since the lay- 
off; the monthly loss from now 
on would be $240,000, 
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{ILLAGOTCHIE , MISSISSIPPI, BIDS 90 CENT AN HouR LABOR 
Do | HEAR SCENTS FROM GEoRGIA? 


Jerseyites say: 
Leave us alone” 


— Right to Be Left Alone” 
‘is the topic of a meeting 
to be held in Newark, N. J., 
Wed., May 18, protesting a 4- 
day House Un-American Acti- 
vities Comm. hearing sched- 
uled to open May 16. Sponsor- 
ing the meeting, which will be 
at 7:45 p.m. at Essex House, 
1050 Broad St., Newark, are the 
N. J. Associates of the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Comm. 

Speakers include H. H. Wil- 
son, associate prof. of politics 
at Princeton Univ.; and Dr. 
Broadus Mitchell, Rutgers prof. 
of economics who said in an- 
nouncing the meeting: “This 
. .. inquisitorial committee has 
nothing positive or construc- 
tive to contribute to the people 
of New Jersey . . . it is more 
likely to sow bitterness, dis- 
trust and loss of confidence in 
our established institutions.” 

The Un-AAC chaired by Rep. 
Francis E. Walter (D-Pa.) an- 
nounced its closed hearings in 
the Federal Court House would 


32nd SEASON 
@s @ parent-child 
« Resort 


ACCORD 1, N. Y. 

An intimate resort with 

“BIG hotel facilities 
160 beautiful acres * Tennis * Swim- 
ming * Golf nearby « Arts & Crafts 
Complete Doy Camp (8 AM to 8 PM) 


Professional Direction * Kind’ gor'ner 
Nite Patrol 
SPECIAL DECORATION DAY RATES 
FULL DAY 
Adults $20 — Children $14 
Added Feature: Folk & Square 
Dancing with TEDDY SCHWARTZ 
LOW, LOW Spring Rotes 


NYC office OL 4-4070 or 
Kerhonksen 3758 





Cooperative, interracial 


Camp Midvale 


Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2160 


“The camp that’s friendly 
because it’s cooperative.” 
Reserve Now for Gala 
Decoration Day Weekend 
Entertainment by LEON BIBB and 
others @ All sports © Dancing 
Good Food @ New family rooms. 
Full weekend only $17 





















CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


TIMBERLINE CAMP 

JEWETT, GREENE CO., N.Y. 
Elev, 2300 ft. Low pollen count. 
Interracial: Boys & Girls 5-14. 
Professionally trained staff. 
All sports facilities, swimming, 
separate wading pool Farm ani- 


mals, woodcraft, painting, cer- 
amics, music, folk and square 
dancing, nature study, trips. 
Moderate Rates—No Extras 
DIRECTORS: Dr. Sarah Reidman 
Gustafson & Elton T. Gustafson 





1066 Park Pl.,B’klyn. PR 2-0325 


COPR 1a55, RORERT LOwce 








TICKETS ON SALE FOR STRONG LECTURE 


NEW Yorkers were already making reservations last week 

for the June 1 lecture on “China, U.S.A. and World 
Crisis” by Anna Louise Strong—her first appearance here 
in six years. The lecture, at 8 p.m. at the True Sisters Club- 
house (150 W. 85th St.), is sponsored by the GUARDIAN; 
tickets are $1 each. 

Miss Strong, internationally famous “reporter of revo- 
lutions,” was expelled from the U.S.S.R. in 1949 on charges 
of espionage which the Soviet government recently with- 
drew, having found them groundless on investigation. Since 
then she has been analyzing world events in the newsletter 
Today published in Los Angeles, The most widely-read 
American writer on the revolutions in Russia and China, in 
which she spent most of her hazardous years as a reporter, 
she has published 15 books and her articles have appeared 
in 40 countries. Her most recent book was The Chinese 
Conquer China (Doubleday, N. Y.). 











concern members of United 
Electrical Workers Union and 
the school system. At its an- 
nual meeting May 6, the N. J. 
Bar Assn. approved without 
opposition a 24-page report 


scoring Sen. McCarthy’s in- 
vestigation at Ft. Monmouth 
last year and voted to continue 
its special committee on Con- 
gressional investigations, which 
made the McCarthy report. 


RESORTS 


SZ GRAND OPENING 


—— “=, DECORATION DAY WEEKEND! 
CT\S 


Great Entertainment e@ Fabulous Food 
Sports for Daytime Playtime @ Good Fun 

Introductory offer: 

FRIDAY—MAY 27th 





2 BIG SHOWS e COMEDY 
THRU DANCE ® DRAMA e MUSIC 


MONDAY—MAY 30th feaded by Elliot Sullivan, Avon Long, Cliff 
Jackson, Sonny Terry and others from the 


SPECIAL music and theatre world. Dancing nightly 
4-DAY WEEEND to the music—sweet, hot and _ terrific—of 
FOR ONLY Lew Guss’s orchestra. 
27 FOR THE KIDS 
DAY CAMP and NIGHT PATROL 
ALL WITH BEAUTIFUL LAKE ELLIS 
Come and Get gt g ; ane ares 
Acquainted Fishing @ Boating @ Swimming @ Viewing 





\\ 


WINGDALER 


L.ODGE! 
On Lake Ellis 
Wingdale 1, N. Y. 

AN INCOMPARABLE 

NJERRACIAL RESQEZ 


ea 
Free Brochure 


. 7, ¢ 
Sent on Request 4] 


N.Y. Off.: 202 W. 40th St. 
N. Y. 18 CH 4-0723 



































IN THE 8 
GLORIOUS , 
ADIRONDACKS 

a wonderful GROUP RATES 
vacation in the FOR JUNE 

company of Swimming, canoeing and boating on private 60- 

stimulating acre lake. Square and folk dancing to Cliff Bullard. 
young people, Social dancing nightly by the shore of moonlit 





Crystal Lake. 9 professional clay tennis courts, 
ON ae superb food. Write for descriptive 
er. 


CRYSTAL LAKE LODGE 


CHESTERTOWN, WN. Y. 
Phones: Chestertown 3830 New York: Ol 3-1884 


can be yours... 
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THE GREAT BUNGLE 





Federal foul-up halts serum, 


threatens another polio summer 


D*: JONAS SALRK’s anti-polio 
vaccine was launched April 
12 with garish ceremonial. 
Cautious disclaimers by Salk 
and other scientists who had 
developed the vaccine were 
written off as over-modesty. 
Publicity men arranged celeb- 
rations and awards. The nation 
saw a triumph of U.S. know- 
how. Manufacturers freely 
counted profits, predicted a 
boom. By last week it was plain 
that U.S. know-how had so 
bungled the vaccine that few 
would be spared the dread of 
another polio season this sum- 
mer. 

In the face of short supply, 
a well-substantiated (but offi- 
cially denied) report of black 
market operations, government 
officials whirled in contradic- 
tions. At a press conference 
President Eisenhower promised 
that no child would be deprived 
of the vaccine because his par- 
ents couldn’t afford it; he also 
said the government would ex- 
ercise no controls, 


NO SPIES OR PERVERTS: 
Health, Education & Welfare 
Secy. Hobby called closed-door 
conferences which issued com- 
muniques indicating a faith in 
“voluntary” controls. As the 
chaos mounted, Mrs. Hobby 
summoned a National Advisory 
Committee of prominent scien- 
tists and drug company execu- 
tives. 

Since these were to be gov- 
ernment employes (at $42 a 
day plus expenses) each was 
fingerprinted, required to sign 
affidavits that they were nei- 
ther communists nor fascists 
and would not strike against 
the government. Then they 
were handed “Standard Form 
61” notifying them they were 
to avoid habitual drunkenness, 
drug addiction, sexual perver- 
sion, sabotage and associating 
sympathetically with spies. 

The committee, though 
thoroughly secure, produced no 
clear-cut guide to anxious par- 
ents. State administrations, 
looking to Washington for 
guidance, found it impossible 
to plan. 


CONFUSION: New York City, 
shortly after the vaccine was 
announced, took the lead in 
offering to vaccinate all under 
20 free. But as the school term 
neared its end and the city sup- 
ply became only a trickle 
(largely through commercial 
channels), the city had to 
lower its sights. It had been 
hoped to reach school children 
in the first four grades before 
summer. Then the ¢ity said it 
would reach the first two 
grades at least, and perhaps 
the others by keeping schools 
open an extra week. (The 
Health Dept. tangled promptly 
with the Board of Education 
on that question when the 
Board said flatly it could not 
afford to pay school mainten- 
ance costs another week.) 
After it was discovered that 
44 persons who succumbed to 
polio had been inoculated with 
vaccine from the Cutter Labor- 
atories (eight others who were 
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“ALEXANDER NEVSKY" 
and 
“THE ANNA CROSS" 


STANLEY, 7 Av. bet. 42 & 41 Sts, 
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LEONARD SCHEELE 
He called the halt 


stricken had received vaccine 
from other laboratories) Wash- 
ington called in all Cutter 
vaccine. Authorities made it 
plain inoculations should con- 
tinue with other vaccines, re- 
assured parents of vaccinated 
children there was no danger. 

Surgeon-Gen. Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele abruptly halted all 
clearance of new vaccine, then 
on the week-end urged the 
suspension of all inoculations 
even with already-cleared vac- 
cine from any laboratory. 


SLOWING DOWN: Appearing 
before the House Banking 
Committee, Scheele said: “It is 
@ wonderful vaccine but not 
100% effective’—a point Salk 
had made earlier when it was 
drowned out in the noise of 
celebration. Scheele dismissed 
the black market as “very 
minor,” then outlined the test- 
ing procedures at the Natl. 
Institute of Health in Bethesda, 
Md., responsible for approving 
each batch of vaccine. Up 
until the week-end the Insti- 
tute had been approving the 
vaccine by “protocols,” data 
recorded by each manufactur- 
ing company indicating the 
safety tests to which the vac- 
cine had been submitted. The 
vaccine itself had not been 
checked by any government 
authority. 

An alternative procedure now 
under consideration is for the 
Institute to test every batch 
by animal inoculations, which 





Attention New Yorkers! 
RESERVE 
THURS., JUNE 16 


Morton Sobell ; 
Meeting 


in memory of the 


ROSENBERGS 





could take a month to clear 
each batch. 

In his statement Dr. Scheele 
said 5 million children had 
been inoculated with the Salk 
vaccine this year, of whom 50 
had contracted paralytic polio 
and two others non-paralytic 
polio. He said the postpone- 
ment of vaccination shots was 
decided on to make possible a 
“double-check” of the safety 
steps taken by the manufac- 
turers. 


SOME GOING AHEAD: Most 
states either halted their vac- 
cinations or said they would 
complete first-shots. Some 
authorities, as in Florida, said 
the decision was not in their 
hands since they had no sup- 
plies with which to continue 
the program. 

Michigan, pointing out that 
100,000 children in the state 
had been vaccinated with no 
bad results, said it would con- 
tinue the inoculations despite 
Scheele’s recommendation. 
Canada sent a representative 
to Washington to hear the Ad- 
visory Committee’s report. He 
left before it was issued and 
announced that Canada saw no 
reason to hold up inoculations. 

Health officials in other 
countries expressed dismay at 
the U.S. ballyhoo and chaos. 
All greeted the Salk vaccine 
as a.great step forward but 
British doctors announced they 
would continue to study the 
problem. (The U.S. suffers 
more from polio than any other 
country.) Writing in France- 
Observateur (4/21) Dr. George 
Schapira of the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine said polio had not 
yet been finally conquered. He 
said the Salk vaccine might 
provide only a temporary im- 
munity, that this would pre- 
vent the build-up of a natural 
immunity and might make pos- 
sible a severe attack in adult- 
hood, He foresaw modifications 
of the vaccine, perhaps a new 
one using live virus instead of 
Salk’s dead one. Schapira con- 
cluded: “Perhaps in a number 
of years, impossible to deter- 
mine how many, the progress 
of vaccination will use up all 
the supply of virus; vaccina- 
tion will then be useless and 
the disease at last conquered.” 





Jewish Young Folk Singers 
4th Annual Concert 
SAT., MAY 21—8:30 P.M. 
B’kiyn Academy of Music 


In honor of 300 years. of Jewish 
life in America, the Jewish Young 
Folk Singers present a rich selec- 
tion from their popular repertoire 
of Jewish folk music. 

Featured also 
Concert version of Sandhog 


Guest Artists: 
Pete Seeger, Leon Bibb, 
Earl Robinson, Waldo 
Salt, Louise De Cornier 


Tickets: $1.15, $1.80, $2.50 














HOWARD Da SILVA 
SARAH CUNNINGHAM 
GILBERT S. GREEN 


SUNDAY, MAY 15 





THE AMIR DANCE GROUP and 


THE JEWISH YOUNG FOLK SINGERS 
(Conducted by Robert DeCormier) 


PALM GARDENS, 306 West 52d St. (at 8th Av.) 
Tickets $2.30 & $1.50 — No collection 


New York Council of Arts, Sciences and Professions 
85 West 64th Street, New York City 23 8U 1-46TT 


Theatre Concert of Jewish Culture 
featuring 


OSSIE DAVIS 
LUCILLE BLACKTON 
LOUISE DeCORMIER 


Curtain ot 8 P.M. 














Onward and upward with the arts 


Actress Ruth Roman sailed for England yesterday to star 
in a strictly Hollywood version of Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” 
[She] will portray Lady Macbeth as a gun moll named Lily Mac- 
beth. Paul Douglas will be her husband, gangster Joe Macbeth. 
A card-reading fortune teller will be the three witches rolled into 
one character and King Duncan emerges as “Big Duncan”... 

“We're doing Macbeth on a sex basis,’ Miss Roman said. 
“I’m playing a slut. Our boy Joe is egged on by Lily to get ahead 
as a gangster and become king of the gang. But when he is 
king, he turns yellow and leaves all the killing to Lily. I’ll do all 
my killing with a revolver. We thought a knife would be too 
bloody. .. . We’re going to shoot some of the scenes in Scotland. 


We could have done it in Hollywood, but we want that touch 


of authenticity.” 


—N.Y. Herald Tribune, May 5. 








Peace theme for 
ASP concert 


A theater concert of Jewish 

culture through the centu- 
ries will be presented by. the 
N. Y. Arts, Sciences, Profes- 
sions Council at 8 p.m., Sun. 
May 15, at Palm Gardens, 306 
W. 52d St. 

Taking its theme from Isa- 
jah: “They shall beat their 
‘swords into plowshares .. .” 
and stressing “the fight for 
survival” as one of the driving 
forces of Jewish life, the nar- 
ration by actor Gil Green will 
weave together choral selec- 
tions by the Jewish Young 
Folksingers and dramatic 
works. These include readings 
from Sholom Aleichem by 
Howard Da Silva; a selection 
of literary works inspired by 
the Rosenbergs, read by Ossie 
Davis; Bertholt Brecht’s “The 
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> New York Armenian Youth 
> of America presents 


?MAY FOLK FESTIVAL 


> Featuring Armenian, Caucasian, ¢ 
> Hungarian, Latin American and ¢ 
p other national songs and dances. ¢ 
‘ SAT., MAY 21, 8:30 P.M. ¢ 
» St. Gregory Illuminator Church 
> 314 E. 35 St., N.Y.C. 

> Armenian Buffet Adm. $1 
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SPRING BAZAAR 


Big Bargains! Books New & Rare. 
Ceramic Jewelry. Leather Belts. 
Perfumes. Children’s & Adult 
Clothing. * Tools. Appliances, 
other specials at very low prices! 
SAT., MAY 14 from noon on 


Militant Hall, 116 University Pl. 
Ausp: Socialist Workers Party 


Jewish Wife” read by Sarah 
Cunningham; songs by Robert 
and Louise De Cormier and 
Lucille Blackton; and the Amir 
Dance Group. 


This event is the third in an 
ASP series on the cultural ex- 
pression of America’s many 
ethnic groups. Others were a 
Latin American festival and a 
Negro History Week program. 


“ 

Spend your vacation in congenital 
surroundings. Patronize resorts and 
camps advertised in the GUARDIAN, 





FIRST NEW YORK 
APPEARANCE 
IN SIX YEARS! 





et “ 


ANNA LOUISE 
STRONG 


Wed., June 1, 8 p.m. 


TRUE SISTERS 
CLUBHOUSE 
150 W. 85th St., N Y. 
Admission $1 


Auspices: 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 

















WED. EVE 
8 P. M. 


84th Street and 8th Av. 











UU 1 tererimiial ' 


‘Lift Every Voice 


An evening of cultural entertainment 
in Tribute to 


America’s People's Artists 


Whose talents and works are devoted to world 
peace, civil rights and dignity of man 


May 25th 


MANHATTAN CENTER 


Tickets available at all ALP headquarters 
Sponsored by: Bronx County ALP, 683 Allerton Av., Bronx 


“7 


ADM: $1 in advance 
1,50 at door 
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Monthly Review Associates 

PAUL M. SWEEZY—"New Factors in the International Situation.” 

H. H. WILSON—"Induced Gullibility—A Case Example.” 

LEO HUBERMAN—"USA, 1955—A Report.” 

FRANK WILKINSON—"What YOU can DO About the Witch Hunt.” 
MON., MAY 16, 8:30 p.m. N. ¥. Newspaper Guild, 133 W. 44 St, 


Admission: In advance $1 — at door, $1.25 
SAVE MONEY by sending for tickets NOW to: 
Monthly Review Associates, 218 W. 10th St. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OR 5-6939 
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ELECTION EVE IN BRITAIN 





People pushing for real peace policy 
repudiate some key Labour rightists 


By Gordon Schaffer 
Guardian special correspondent 

LONDON 
ppecauss the peace issue dominates 
all others for Britain’s 35 million 
voters, both Conservative and Labour 
Party leaders talk peace and proclaim 
their desire to abolish the A- and H- 
bombs. But neither party has a policy 
of peace: both accept the nuclear war- 
fare strategy of the NATO generals, 
both agree to Britain’s mahufacture of 
the H-bomb, both support the rearma- 

ment of W. Germany. 

With this “coalition” of both major 
parties on all questions of foreign 
policy, the elections 
have started off in a 
general atmosphere 
of apathy and an 
air of disillusionment 
with the Labour 
Party. Since that 
party is traditionally 
on the offensive at 
election time, the 
Tories stand to gdin 
from the present sit- : 
uation; but in spite 
of the efforts of both ZILLIACUS 
party machines the real issues are be- 





ginning to break through. 


REJECTED RIGHT-WINGERS: A num- 
ber of local Labour parties have already 
repudiated right-wing candidates. In 
Gorton, a suburb of the great manu- 
facturing center of Manchester, Konni 
Zilliacus—once expelled from the La- 
bour Party by Clement Attlee—handily 
defeated Sir Frank Sostice whose stand- 
ing is such that he is regarded by many 
as a future Prime Minister. Edith Sum- 
merskill, the Labour Party’s right-wing 
chairman, was rejected in Fulham in 
a contest_with a candidate who has 
opposed German rearmament; she was 
saved by running in another consti- 
tuency where she won with a majority 
of three votes over a left-wing nominee. 
Woodrow Wyatt, former Undersecy. for 
War and ardent supporter of German 
rearmament, was rejected by Birming- 
ham Labour Party members and was 
forced to stand in another district with 
a safe Tory. majority. Bessie Braddock, 
one of the most bitter opponents of 
progressives in the last Parliament, was 
rejected by Liverpool Labour Party 
members and was rescued only when 
Labour leaders threatened to expel all 
her opponents. 

These incidents do not alter the fact 


that most Labour candidates are far 
more reactionary than most Labour 
supporters, but they do indicate the 
rising tide of opposition to the coali- 
tion policy. That is the new factor in 
the situation: the people are forcing 
the issues of peace or war into the 
forefront of the election battle. Some 
left-wing candidates are determined to 
fight their own campaign in opposition 
to the. H-bomb and the cold war in 
defiance of party headquarters; recent- 
ly one candidate threw away the offil- 
cial Labour campaign literature and 
ordered his own declaring his support 
of a peace policy. 


OTHER PEACE CANDIDATES: There 
are 17 Communist Party candidates in 
the field; their difficulty is that though 
vast numbers of people support their 
policies of opposition to the cold war, 
friendship with the socialist world and 
an end to U.S. domination, they cannot 
offer an alternative government; and 
it is very difficult to ask the workers to 
vote Communist in a handful of con- 





e 4 
Spring price cuts 

In the last week of April the prices 
of meat (10-15%), fruit (18-23%), cotton 
materials (10-20%), woolens & leather 
footwear (10-30%) and nylon stockings 
(30%) were cut in Bulgaria. Restaurant 
and tavern price cuts in Rumania would 
save consumers about $106,000,000 a year, 
it was announced. Savings of over $1 bil- 
lion a year were promised to Polish con- 
sumers with cuts of 5% on cigarettes, 
10% on coal, leather footwear and farm 
tools, 30% on cosmetics, vacuum cleaners. 


























Union Pressedienst, Berlin 
GERMAN UNITY 


stituencies and Labour everywhere else, 
even where the Labour candidate is a 
known reactionary. In addition, there 
are a number of pacifist candidates. 
Sir Richard Acland, who resigned 
from the Labour Party to wage a cam- 
paign in opposition to the cold war, is 
waging his fight at Gravesend which 
currently is the most active center of 
opposition to the two-party coalition. 


If Labour had answered its mem- 
bership’s demand for a genuine peace 
policy, if it had sought to unite the 
working class instead of pursuing an 
anti-communist vendetta, it would be 
set for a resounding election victory. 
Instead, the most we can hope is that 
the progressive elements in the Labour 
movement will be able to persuade elec- 
tors that they canbe strong enough 
to impose their policy on reluctant 
leaders; and that on balance a.Labour 
government can be pushed into action 
by these peace forces more effectually 
than a Tory government. 





NEW YORK 


CALENDAR 





’ AFRICA! ! * 
PIRST-HAND REPORT 
BY NOTED BRITISH JOURNALIST 
2 
Friday, May 20—8:30 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
presents 
England's Militant 
Catholic Liberal: 
MISS MONICA WHATELY 
9 yrs. Member of London County 
Council (city gov.); Lecturer, 
Writer, Investigator of World 
“Trouble Spots” 
* 
in 
sensational expose: 
“EYE-WITNESS IN AFRICA” 
based on 
recent 6 months’ tour of Kenya, 
South Africa, Basutoland, & her 
report on shocking conditions to 
UN Commission on Human Rights. 
. * 
. PLUS 
New Light on Effects 
of Bandung Conference! 
. 
(Miss Whately was friend of 
Ghandi; Woman Suffragist; Sup- 
porter of Spanish Loyalists; Anti- 
Nazi) 
s 
Questions; Refreshments 
YORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
Contributions 85c 
® Members 75c wi 


ASP MONTHLY FORUM 





at 
8:30 p.m. Tuesday, May 17 
in the 
ASP GALLERIES 
35 West 64 Street 
* *. cal 


A WRITING-OUT-LOUD 


by 
ASP Writing Workshop 
Chairman: Joe Friedman, 
Editor of VENTURE 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) May 
13-15: “THE ETERNAL MASK,” A 
landmark in psychological films, 
this remains the most successful 
portrayal in dramatic form of a 
mind’s return to the real world 
from insanity. Showings: 8:30 and 
10 p.m., Sat., Sun. Adm.: Members, 
$1; non-members, $1.25. Next week: 
“THE TRIAL.” 








Premiere of new musical work 
“BALLAD OF ASSER LEVI,” story 
of first Jewish-American citizen & 
civil rights fighter in U.S. Sung 
by Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
“Chorus, Eugene Malek, conductor. 
Sat., May 14, 8 p.m., at Town Hall. 
Tickets: $1.20-$2.40 at 189 2nd Av. 
(2nd floor). 





Jewish Young Folk Singers Concert 
at Brooklyn Academy of Music, Sat., 
May 21, 8:30 p.m., featuring concert 
version of “SANDHOG,” with Earl 
Robinson, Waldo Salt, Pete Seeger, 
Louise DeCormier. Leon Bibb and 
orchestra, Tix: $1.15, $1.80, $2.50. 


“VENTURE” Anniversary Party the 
best of them all, Sat.. May 14; 9 





Pm. at Banta, 601 W. 113 St. 
Monolog by - Bill, entertainment... 
Cont. $1. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication, Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 








TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av.,B’klyn. BU 4-9109 


CUSTOM BUILT , 
Cabinets-storage units, alteration 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 





GIFTS FOR. GRADUATION, 
WEDDINGS & ALL OCCASIONS 
in antique and modern jewelry 

silverware, diamonds. 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 56-1881 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal & business. Fire, health, 
acc., theft, etc. insurance placed. 
-RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex. Av. N.Y. 17 MU 38-2837, 





SPRING FEVER HOOTENANNY, 
featuring Pete Seeger, Bob & 
Louise DeCormier, Leon Bibb, The 
Unravellers, Karen Morley, Inter- 
American Folklore Group, others. 
Sat., May 14, 8:30 p.m., The Pythi- 
an, 135 W. 70 St, $1.25 in advance 
(reserved) from People’s Artists, 
124 W. 21 St. (WA 9-3907). $1.30 
at the door. 


WHERE IS U.S. ECONOMY 
HEADING? 
Two lectures by 
HARRY BRAVERMAN, co-editor 
The American Socialist 
FRIDAY, MAY 13—8 P.M. 
“The Permanent War Economy” 
FRIDAY, MAY 20— 8 P.M. 
“Automation and Labor” 
863. Broadway (nr. 17 St.) Cont. 50c 








You raved about our last JAZZ 
NIGHT. Come again and enjoy out- 
standing collection of Hi-Fi records, 
Dancing follows. Refreshments. ALP 
3410 B’way (corn. 138 St.) Sat., 


May 14, 8:30 p.m. Cont. 50c. 














NEW YORK 
MERCHANDISE 
WARM WEATHER SPEC. List Net 
Portable Radio $28.05 17.95 
12” Window Fan 44.50 19.95 
Port. Ice Chest 17.98 12.95 


Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th Av. 
(bet. 13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour 
free parking or 2 tokens. 





COMBINATION storm-screen win- 
dows, VENETIAN BLINDS, table 
pads, radiator enclosures, MIR- 
RORS, GLASS TOPS. 

JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., Bklyn. GL 2-3024 





LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


Time to STORAGE Your Furs, 
Coats and Stoles of every descrip- 
tion at money saving prices. Ex- 
pert REMODELING and Repairing. 
Also converting old fur coat to a 
fur-lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 Seventh Av. OR 5-7773 


CLOSING OUT large stock used 
CARPETS suitable for offices, stairs 
& halls $1.50 to $2.50 yd. Attrac- 
tive Fibre rugs, now $16.95. Asphalt 
tile 9”x9”, 50c each. Large stock 
INLAID LINOLEUM (special to 
Guardian readers), $1.59 yd, 1968 
Amsterdam Av. WAsh,. Hts. 7-4888. 








HI - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 
GRAPHS, Sales; Installation, Serv- 
ice. VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
8d Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 





SERVICES 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 


TV REPAIRS 
Brooklyn only 
AIRWAYS TV SERVICE 
2940 Av. P (nr. Nostrand Av.) 
DEwey 9-2450 


RADIO-TV PHONO SERVICE 
Flushing-Bayside-Corona 


Areas 
Bill Friedman 








MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Used furniture, pianos, bicycles at 
low prices. Call ED WENDEL,’ JE 
6-8000. 


TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 
mahogany. Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home. Estimates free. IN 9-6827, 


WATCH REPAIRING AT SPECIAL 
PRICES to the Retail & Trade. 15 
Yrs. Experience. Work picked up 
and delivered. Call PR 2-4849, 











SPIKE'S MOVING and_ pick-up 
service, city and country, short 
notice or plan ahead. Occasional 
long distance jobs accepted. Tel. 
UN 4-7707. 





APARTMENT WANTED 
£ 





FLushing 3-8329 
Nothing 


like BROADWAY CAR- 
PET’S thorough cleaning and safe 
Summer storage for your rugs. $7.95 
for 9x12 domestic. Call WaAsh. 
Hts, 7-4888. 30 years cleaning rugs 
for discriminating New Yorkers! 
1968 Amsterdam Av. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled, 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered. 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free, 
Beran-Orban, 322 E, 23d OR 4-6123. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 3-9490. 














JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good service at bargain 
prices. ST 9-3262. 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B’klyn, Phone GE 4-4228 


Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, ete. 
GR 5-3826 
709 Broadway (Cor, ilth &t.) 








GUARDIAN WORKER AND WIFE 
require 3-rm, apt. (unfrn.) prefer- 
ably in Hollis, St. Albans, Spring- 
field Gardens vicinity. Write Box 
N, 17 Murray St., N.Y-C. 7. 





APARTMENT SUBLET—FURN. 





JUNE 1 to SEPT. 1, 2 bedroom apt. 
$90 mo. 104 St. nr. C.P.W. Ind. 
subway & busses, Phone: RI 9-4528, 





DIFFERENT BUT HOMELIKE 


Shaslik, Beef Strogonoff, 
Potato Pancakes and other tasty 
Russian and American Dishes. 


Alex’s 


69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
Dinner: $1.35-$2, also a la carte 
Open 4-11 p.m. Tues.-Sun. 








0.20 
22” x 48” 
WALNUT 


59% 






a 








be Mail Orders. » no C.0.D' 
; Shipped express ¢' 

Free catalogue and samples of 

fe avy Sharing a 

Isfaction Guaranteed, : 








prize modern 


BEAUTIFUL, COOL 5-ROOM APT. 
available for summer interracial 
neighborhood. Elev. View of Hud- 
son, $110 mo. inc. gas, elect, Box 
S, 17 Murray St., N.Y.C. 7. 


ROOM FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


LARGE, ATTRACTIVE, to woman, 
Kitchen privileges, $45. Riverside 
Drive & 95th Street. AC 2-4470. 


LARGE, SUNNY ROOM for woman. 
Private bathroom, kitchen privil- 
eges, elv. bidg., West End Av. nr. 
92 St. Phone: TR 3-4389. 














APARTMENT TO SHARE 


ATTRACTIVE, MODERN APT. to 
share with woman, own room, 
private. 1 block Cent. Park. Phone: 
TR 6-2294. 











B’KLYN GIRL 24, will share 4-rm. 
apt. with girl 24-30. Own room, 
privacy, many covneniences. Call 
HY 3-0425 eves. WH 3-6437 days. 


MAN WISHES TO SHARE his 2'- 
rm., modern apt. with man, June- 
Sept. 15,.perhaps longer. Lower east 
side, near all transportation. Pri- 
vacy. Reasonable, Box G, 17 Murray 
St., N.Y.C.' 7. 








Spend your vacation in congenial 
surroundings. Patronize resorts and 
camps advertised in the GUARDIAN, 









handwrought stcrling jewelry 
175 west 4 st., nyc & 





o 10 pm. or 5-8287 ay 
Sa PSHbs EcHESA SV Psibcd dba bcs bcd TSe xd ead dibs ad 
799 B’way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 


MANHATTAN 
MIMEO LETTER SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service 
Mimeograph e Offset e Printing 
Addressing @® Complete mailing 
Wedding. birth and social an- 
nouncements —-—S. A. Jaffe, Prop. 


TRADEMARK 


,. Designed for those with good 
* taste ond moderate budget— 
the ligh’ and airy scaling—the 
warm feeling of American 
wolnut and fine craftsmanship 
appotent in every detail—for 
timeless beauty. 

Available with formica top 
for today’s carefree living— 
if desired. 

Availoble in blonde birch. 


smilow-thielle. 


NEW YORK: 856 LEXINGTON AVE, (Wr. 64 St.) MU 6-7308 
os collect, WHITE PLAINS: 81 MAMARONECK AYE. wi 8.4798 


FREE PARKING Open Thurs. “ti 9 p.m. © Sat, “td & p.m. 
‘ Interior Desig in & Oecorator Service ‘Avaliable . oe 
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GUARDIAN, BUYING SERVICE 


A mail order service offering consumer-tested merchandise at a saving. 











BRUSH AWAY FURNITURE AND 
APPLIANCE SCRATCHES WITH 


Strath =mas7er 


magic brush 
TOUCH-UP 


Restores to Original Finish! 


Fills in nicks and scratches. 
Dries quickly. Has its own 
paint supply and built in, 
ready-for-action brush. 








7 HANDY COLORS 


e@ Appliance 
WHITE, 
BLACK 


@ Furniture 
MAHOGANY 
WROUGHT 
IRON 
WALNUT 
BLONDE 
MAPLE 


WORKS NATURALLY, IN ANY POSITION 
d — UP — DOWN — SIDEWAYS. 





FOLDING ALUMINUM 
CONTOUR CHAIR 





Light in weight, but heavy in 
comfort and value, Use outdoors 
for sunning and indoors for all 
year ‘round. Folds in one mo- 
tion for easy carrying and stor- 
ing. Sturdily made of 1” alum- 
inum tubing. Covered in plaid, 
fade-proof saran, sewn with or- 
lon thread. Weighs only 7% 
lbs, Opens 24” wide, 64” long, 
35” high. ppd. $22.95 














Imported Stainless Steel 


SERVING 


PIECES 









GRAVY LADLE 


BERRY SPOON 


‘AT FORK 


PIE SERVER 


JUST ARRIVED—An exciting addition to our line of 
stainless steel. Four beautiful serving pieces modelled 
after a famous Scandinavian design, crafted in Japan. 
Here is real champagne taste tailored to beer pocket- 
books. They are heavyweight, durable, exquisitely 
graceful. No polishing necessary. Just soak in suds, 
rinse and dry. While they are of the same design as 
our other tableware, they will make a fine comple- 
ment to any tableware you own. 


Setof4pieces $5.95 ppd. 
Individual pieces,...$1.60 ppd. 























Handy Sponge 


Copper Cleaner Hungarian hand embroidered 


Peasant Blouse 


ed 









t )6=6New! 
a DIFFERENT 


Cops [2 


Handy Soenge 
COPPER 
CLERR ER 


WIPE COPPER OR BRASS CLEAN 
IN SECONDS ... We have finally 
found it — a cleaner that works 
quickly and efficiently on copper 
pots, pans, etc. If you've been 
struggling with other cleaners to 
keep your copper pieces shiny, you 
will really appreciate Cops. The 
formula is impregnated right into 
the sponge; just dampen, wipe and 


Exquisite Magyar 


blouses in 
white Swiss voile with blue, red, 
black or multicolor embroidery. 
Hand smocked and hand em- 


‘ broidered in Hungary’ with 
your copper gleams. Won't scratch D.M.C. thread. Colorful, wash- 
or mar. Same sponge can be used able, serviceable. Equally flat- 


Comes in tering with skirt or slacks; with 


or without jacket. 


For sports, office, 
party or everyday 


over and over again, 
package of 3 sponges. 


3 Cops sponges—$1.25 ppd. 





GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Description of Item 


wear. Sizes 32 to 42. 
ppd. 


Specify color & size. 





“NEVER-FAIL™ PIE 


Amount 





CRUST MAKER 




















Address 





(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name SHHSHSSHEHSHSSEEHHHHEHEHHEHESE EEE HEHE SESEESE SEES EEEEEEEE 


TOTAL 











Roll out perfectly round ple crust 
every time for a 9-inch pie. No 
dough wasted; no ragged edge to 
trim. No re-rolling of dough is 
necessary. Just put dough in bag, 
zip all around and roll it out. No 
tricks. Works every time. Rinse 
with hot water to clean. Hang by 


BOOSS.... scccesec loop to dry. Between times use to 





Get ins so cdekescccedddess éeddds Zone seeee keep ple, walls or trend freuh longer. 
ppd. $1 
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\SPECTATOR.4 


How ‘iron is my curtain 


ie IS such a privilege to be alive just now that the N. Y. Times 
and Pravda are in a constant hassle as to whether Americans: 
or Russians invented the various gadgets which make it so. Now 
they are at it again, with a piece in NYT (5/7) under the heac- 
line: “Moscow Sets Stage for 
Drive to Prove That the U.S. 
Invented the ‘Iron Curtain.’” 
The writer is Harrison E. Salis- 
bury, who returned last year 
from a spell in Moscow to engage 
in a hassle about the facts of 
Soviet life with Harrison E. 
Salisbury, and who had last been 
heard of covering the New York P. 
garbage-disposal situation, Nor- 
mally such an analysis would 
have been performed by the 
paper’s Pravda expert Harry 
Schwartz; but Harry being off 
on a junket to Bonn to freshen 
up his inside track on Moscow’s 
intentions in talks with “Euro- 
pean observers,” Harrison got his 
chance to climb out of whatever f 
garbage can he was in at the 
time. 


ORIENTAL LOGIC: What Har- 
rison is analyzing for us is a 
Pravda cartoon in which the FBI 
is fingerprinting Abe Lincoln, © 
“secret” Iowa corn is fenced with 
barbed wire, books are being 
burned, and a Pentagon man is 
standing by an A- and H-bomb tree to welcome Hitler’s (now 
Adenauer’s) Gen. von Manteuffel. All this is going on behind, an 
iron curtain marked: 

“Prohibited to cultural and agricultural delegations, war 
veterans and editors of student newspapers of countries of the 
socialist camp.” 

The reference is to Washington’s recent refusal to admit 
such visitors from the U.S.S.R. unless they are fingerprinted. 
The Russians want to study the American way of life but, for 
some baffling reason, refuse to go along with this trifling for- 
mality-which is now one of its ingredients. After all, they seem 
to say in their irrational oriental way, now that we have rebuilt 
our smashed transport and hotel systems, anyone can come to 
our country who wants to and whose government will let him. 
We didn’t fingerprint William Randolph Hearst Jr., and we won’t 
fingerprint Supreme Court Justice Douglas when he comes to 
explore our central Asian areas with his knapsack-full of ball- 
point pens to make the natives friendly. 


TRY IT FOR SIZE: Now this debate on who invented iron cur- 
tains, iron lungs, smoothing-irons or mere irony is an angry one, 
destined perhaps never to be resolved. But by way of supporting 
U.S. claims to eminence in the curtain field, I can throw into 
the pot a few fragments of data on the only curtain of which 
I have been permitted personal experience. 

The curtain I know about comes in several sizes. There is the 
large family size which keeps not only practically all Americans 
from visiting socialist countries, but hundreds of thousands even 
from visiting their widowed mothers in Munich or County Mayo. 
This is the one that has driven the quiet little professor Qtto 
Nathan, closest friend of Einstein and sole executor of his estate, 
to sue the government for denying him a passport (though 
NYT is too embarrassed to mention it). There is the special one 
for Russians at the United Nations, which is so complicated that 
the Russians have been studying maps ever since the curtain 
rang down on them and still don’t know where they can go and 
where they can’t. 

There is the vest-pocket. one which confines to one part of 
Manhattan certain especially violent characters. One of these 
desperadoes is the Rev. Michael Scott, who speaks for S. W. Af- 
rican tribes at UN. His Desperate Reverence may walk around 
most of Central Park, but he may not cross Eighth Avenue to 
the Natural History Museum to study the ape-man ancestors 
who, over hundreds of centuries, have slowly evolved such hu- 
man masterpieces as John Foster Dulles and Herbert Brownell. 


KNOW-HOW TRIUMPHANT: Finally there is the Connecticut 
Curtain, the one for which the U.S. government fitted me two 
years ago when it began proceedings to deport me as a violent 
overthrower, and which I am still wearing. I am allowed to roam 
at will over half the states of New York and New Jersey; but I 
may not enter Connecticut—presumably on the theory that if I 
did I would immediately overthrow it, but that New York and 
New Jersey are not worth overthrowing. 

When arguments start on which particular country invented 
what, I have always lined up with that naive group who question 
whether any particular country, in these days, ever “invents” 
anything. But I insist that the U.S has nothing to be ashamed 
of when it comes to production and maintenance of iron cur- 
tains, and that American know-how has once again triumphed 
in the variety of models we offer to the customers. 

As for the hassle between the Times and Pravda, I submit 
that an obvious first step toward agreement would be a resolu- 
tion of the hassle between Harrison E. Salisbury and Harrison 
E. Salisbury. —Cedric Belfrage 











ABE LINCOLN 
Pravda-eye view 


